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PREFACE. 



We send this Annual forth to the Public, 
hoping it may find its way into many homes where 
it may carry pleasure and instruction. Its friends 
"^ill be glad to receive it; enemies, it has 
none. May peace and prosperity attend it where- 
ever it may be invited to enter j and may those 
who shall read it, be made purer and wiser. 
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EOSE, OR THE HAPPY HOME. 



BY 8. M. PERKINS. 



Rainy days — who does not love them, and 
how could we do without them in this hurry- 
ing, bustling world? The great drops are 
now pattering against my casement, the flow- 
ers in my yard are lifting their delicate petals 
to drink in the refreshing draughts, the mea- 
dow beyond is putting on its brightest green, 
and the trees are clothing themselves in new 
robes, after the long repose of winter. I 
gaze dreamily out, and wonder how I can 
pass the day the most profitably : There need 
be no preparations for company, and no calls 
2 
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to make to-day, and I can pause just long 
enough to take breath in the journey of life. 

A happy thought has come to me. I will 
climb to the top of the book-case for my port- 
folio, and read and meditate over old letters. 
There is a sacred pleasure in such a pastime, 
and it is just the time for it this rainy day. 

The first one that falls out is now a treasur- 
ed memento. It was written three years ago 
by a dear young friend, offering me the con- 
gratulations of the season, and relating her 
own bright hopes and prospects. Love, a 
first and only love, was then casting its rosy 
spell over her pathway, and her heart was 
attuned to its exquisite melody, and she gazed 
upon the world through its softened radiance, 
and life to her was beautiful, and she was 
happy. Then other letters came, telling us 
of a happy bridal, and a sweet home in a 
thriving vOlage, and then as time passed, of 
a new life in that home, and the new joys it 
brought to that fair young mother. But how - 
the scene is now changed I Only last eve- 
ning a messenger came in haste, saying, " she 
is dead, come to the funeral rites." 

From this letter I turn to a large pile of 
them, written in a fair, delicate hand, from 
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one gifted with rare mental powers. But she 
was a wayward girl, and grieved the hearts 
of her test friends, and now drinks the bitter 
cup of affliction, and treads a thorny path to 
the better land. May God pity and forgive 
his erring child, as freely as have the hearts 
that once loved her, and send the presence of 
the Comforter. 

Then here are the dear home letters — from 
those with whom we passed the glad hours 
of life's young morning. No matter how im- 
perfectly or hastily written, no other letters 
stir the depth of the heart as do these. How 
I have laughed and wept over them, even as 
the dear ones who wrote them have rejoiced 
or been sad I My home is far from them all, 
and these are treasured letters. 

But my story now is not of these. I next 
untie a large bundle, from my early friend and 
schoolmate, Maud Lesure. She was a beau- 
tiful girl, and was gay and wild at school, but 
in her more serious moments, as she came to 
me with her girlish secrets, I learned to love 
her dearly — a love which bears the test of 
time and trial, and after the lapse of several 
eventful years, remains still undiminished, 
which I am sure is more than can be said in 
truth of most school-girl intimacies. 
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Maud was an only child. Her parents, she 
told me, had once been wealthy, but their 
fortune was gone, and they were obliged to 
make sacrifices to defray the expenses of her 
education. 

"But I intend to marry a fortune some 
day," she would say playfully, " and then I 
can repay them with interest for all they 
have done for me.'' 

When we left school she obtained a situa- 
tion as governess in the family of a Virginia 
planter, and I went to the quiet parsonage 
home which had been provided for me. We 
parted in the early springtime, with mutual 
promises of unalterable affection, and her let- 
ters to me have been frequent and welcome. 
From these letters I will give extracts, which 
will enable the reader to understand my beau- 
tiful friend far better than my prosy descrip- 
tion of her. 

LETTER I. 
"Dear Kate, — 

I am now safely under the roof of my em- 
ployers — far from you, and all my early 
friends. My parents gave me much good 
counsel in parting, and if it savored a little of 
worldly wisdom, 1 can readily forgive them. 
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They expect a great deal of me, and I hope 
I may never disappoint them. George Utley, 
the young gentleman of whom you have often 
heard me speak, came in the last evening, and 
tarried longer than was necessary, merely to 
say good-by. I was glad he called ; indeed 
1 should have felt a little disappointed if he 
had not come. I have passed many pleasant 
hours in his society, but I do not love him. 
No, I cannot afford that, for he is as poor as a 
church-mouse. He has chosen the law as a 
profession ; and if he should be successful, it 
would be many years before he could secure a 
competence, as he is wholly dependent upon 
his own exertions. 

The farewells were all spoken at last, and 
I started for the land of magnolias and ne- 
groes. I had no hair-breadth escapes, there 
was no railroad accident — no steamboat ex- 
plosion, but I travelled alone, and the excite- 
ment of it was sufficient, without any kind of 
an adventure. But I was kindly cared for, 
everywhere, by strangers, and the only trou- 
ble of the journey consisted in the dread of it 
before starting. 

But 1 must tell you now of my present 
home. It seemed a lonely place the evening 
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of my arrival, apd I felt a chill of homesick- 
ness, as I alighted at the large otd-fashioned 
mansion. But I was kindly greeted by Mr. 
and Mrs. Cameron, and by the little ones, who 
are to be my future pupils. The children re- 
garded me with interest, and I was pleased 
with their gentle ways and sensible questions. 
Laura, the eldest, is a delicate child, with 
large spiritual eyes, and complexion as fair 
as a lily, Ellen is a pretty brunette, wild 
and frolicsome as a kitten ; and Charlie, the 
youngest, is a thoughtful boy, fond of books 
and study, and may yet make one of the 
statesmen of our country. Mr. Cameron is a 
proud man, stern and cold, and is descended 
from one of the first families of the State. 
These old families of Virginia are the glory 
of the people, just as Plymouth Rock is of 
New-England. Mrs. Cameron is just the re- 
verse of her husband, — lind and gentle, and 
dependent, and seems to be beloved by every 
one. 

But you will want me to write you my im- 
pressions of slavery, as I see it around me, 
after all the animated discussions we have 
had upon the subject. You know that I nev- 
er fully sympathized with you, in your aboli- 
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tion ideas in regard to this degraded race, 
but was willing to wait and see for myself. 
Therefore Icame here without strong preju- 
dices of any kind regarding, the subject. At 
first I saw nothing unpleasant or painful ; the 
servants seemed so happy, and laughed and 
chatted so wildly, that I thought that your 
ultra idea would be quickly dispelled, were 
you once among this race. But they are not 
always happy. There are times when they 
feel the clanking chains, and a quick ob* 
server will soon notice it. But God has 
kindly blessed them with a spirit of mirthful? 
ness, and a carelessness of the future, which 
to them, in their present condition, is a pre» 
eious boon. Many of them, literally, take no 
thought for the morrow, and, like the birds 
and flowers, enjoy the sunshine of the present. 
Their quaint songs come to my ears like no 
other music. I am often reminded of the 
lines of the poet, 

"Whence the sound of musio ? Whence the merry laugh ? 
Sorely boon companions, who jest and sing and quaff? 
No ! the slaves r^'oicing ; — happier than the free, 
With guitar and banjo, and burst of revelry ! 
Hark ! the volleyed laughter ! hark, the jdyous shout ! 
Hark, the nigger chorus ringing shtbrply out ! 
Merry is the bondsman ; gloomy is his lord ; 
For merciful is Justice and kind is Fate's award. 
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And God, who ever tempers the winter to the shorn. 
Dulls the edge of sorrow to these Hie lambs forlorn — 
And gives them cheerful natures, and thoughts that 

never soar 
Into that dark to-morrow which wiser men deplore.'* 

But I believe some of them sing only to- 
cheer an aching heart. And their dances — 
but I will not attempt to describe them, they 
must be seen to be appreciated. It is pain- 
ful to hear a whole race murdering the king's 
English as they do, in expressing their fanci- 
ful and often original ideas. If they could 
only have good free schools for their little 
ones, such as the children of New-England 
enjoy, then Jiow much more tolerable would 
be their situation 1 And how much happier, 
and more useful, as well as profitable I 

Miss Laura and Ellen's maid is a handsome 
quadroon girl, and as she has charge of my 
room I see her often, and am quite interest- 
ed in her. Her name is Rose. Miss Davis, 
the governess who died here last winter, 
taught this girl to read and write, and cast 
accounts, and I am giving her lessons in 
geography^ French and music. Mrs. Cameron 
consents to this, as she wishes the servant 
who has charge of the children to possess 
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some degree of refinement and culture. But 
her kind mistress has no idea of the rapid pro- 
gress she is making. She loves to chatter 
French to me ; I have just asked her the hour, 
and she came in with, " II est trots hour es,^\ 
pronouncing it as gracefully as would our old 
French teacher at school. I have never wit- 
nessed a quicker capacity to learn, or a more 
ardent thirst for knowledge. She might make 
a fine teacher. 

Mr. Cameron does not know of these les- 
sons, though I have often wondered that he 
did;not see a marked difference between Kose 
and the other house servants. She has dark, 
flowing ringlets, soft liquid eyes, atod a fairer 
complexion than had some of our proud white 
schoolmates at the seminary. The expression 
of her countenance is sad, yet pleasant. She 
is fitted to be my ineijructor in some things, 
for she is a sincere Christian. Her child-like 
trust in God seems very beautiful to me, and 
I wish that I possessed the same sublime 
f^th. 

One evening as she was undressing the 
children, I heard her talking to them of our 
Saviotir — of his love for children, and how 
he took them up in his arms and blessed them. 
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** Where did you learn all this ? " I asked 
her, as she came to my room and sat down on 
the carpet at my feet ; " who first told you of 
Christ ? " 

''Miss Davis/' said she, with animation j 
"I wish you could have known herl She 
was almost an angel when here, and she died 
80 happy ! She gave me her Bible when she 
died, and I now read it every day, and I al- 
ways find something which goes right to my 
heart, and makes me better. She was very 
kind to me, and when she was laid in the 
grave, I felt that it was not of much account 
if I was a poor slave. My life would soon be 
gone, and then I could go where there is no 
more bondage. Two years ago, Mr. Cameron 
sold my mother, and I was left all alone, and 
was very wretched. I hated my master, and 
every body else, and I felt rebellious towards 
God that I was bom a slave. Then Miss Da- 
vis came to me with her kind words of sym- 
pathy, and tried to comfort me. She told of 
Christ, and how he forgave his cruel murder- 
ers, and even prayed for them, when they 
were torturing him. She taught me to pray ; 
a better spirit came to me, my heart was 
melted, my weak petitions were answered, 

f 
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and peace came — a heavenly peace, and a 
strong faith in God. Since then I have been 
BO much happier ! '^ 

" Have you never heard from your mother 
since she was sold ? '' 1 asked. 

" No ! she was sold to a trader, and I nev- 
er expect to hear what has become of her." 

" Poor Kose 1 " said I, " I pity you, — it is 
all wrong ! " 

She burst into tears at this remark. " Yes," 
said she, '* it is all wrong. I realize it more 
and more since I have learned something from 
books. It is a dreadful thing to be a slave." 

*' But only think how much better is your 
condition than that of the other sesvants. In 
the first place you are fair enough to pass for 
white ; then you have a kind mistress, and 
you are better educated than half the white 
girls — and you have had good religious in- 
struction." 

" yes I I do not forget to thank my hea- 
venly Father for these things," said she, with 
warmth, ** but like all the others I am a slave, 
and I can be sold just when it suits my mas- 
ter's fancy to do it." 

" But Mr. Cameron would spurn the idea 
of selling you. They could not get along 
withoufyou." 
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" 0, Miss Lesure, you don't know about 
these things. I have a friend, Horace BroT^, 
who never ej^pected to be sold. His master 
was his father. He loved him, and took 
care of all his business, and used to sit up 
nights to study,, that his father might not be 
ashamed of him. His father promised to 
make out free papers for him, but he died 
suddenly without doing it, and he was sold 
with the other servants, and the furniture. 
And did not Mr. Cameron sell my poor 
mother ? I tell you there is no reliance to be 
placed upon our masters. You think they 
could not get along without me, but I trust 
they will some day." 

We talked no more at that time, but I have 
thought of her last remark, and sometimes I 
think she means to effect her escape. 

But my letter is lengthening, and I must 
close. I received a very good letter from 
George last evening. It is queer that he 
should write so soon, and yet I was quite 
pleased with the epistle. He has a noble 
heart, which should be offered where it could 
be better appreciated. 

When shall I hear from you ? 
Truly yours, 

Maud Lesure." 
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LETTER n. 

" Deir Kate, — 

1 have received yours, and am glad you 
are interested in my pretty Rosej I am also 
pleased that you seem to take so lively an 
interest in my dull love affairs j I appreciate 
your kindly warnings, but I shall not heed 
them. ' Love in a cottage/ is fine in poetry 
and in sentimental novels, but I am proud of 
the good things of this world, and fear that 
it would not suit me : nor do I believe it 
would my parents. And, am I not 'bound to 
honor themf I think I shall when their 
wishes coincide so precisely with my own. I 
believe (this is a secret now) that I have 
found my beau ideal at last — a wealthy 
lover. Mrs. Cameron and I were seated on 
the piazza one afternoon busied with our em- 
broidery, and the children romping about us, 
when a handsome carriage was seen ap- 
proaching the house. The black driver reined 
up at the gate, and a tall, finely-dressed gen- 
tleman alighted and came up the walk. " I 
do declare, there is cousin Friank from Geor- 
gia,'' said Mrs. Cameron. He received a cor- 
dial greeting, and in due time I was introduc* 
ed. Since then we have become pretty well 
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acquainted, and a more devoted hero never 
adorned the pages of Dickens or Cooper. 
He intended to remain but a week when he 
came, but more than a month has passed, and 
he is still here, and I am vain enough to 
believe I see his motive in remaining. Mrs. 
Cameron says he is very wealthy, and a great 
favorite with the ladies. He dresses in ex- 
quisite taste, and his carriage and horses are 
elegant, but to you I will tell the simple 
truth, he is as destitute of an idea of his own 
as the desert of Sahara is of peaches. But 
then — what of that ? brains are not of much 
account in this money-making, gold-worship- 
ping world, and when the desired moment ar- 
rives, and I receive proposals of marriage 
from that roll of broadcloth, I shall blush and 
say yes in the most becoming manner imagi- 
nable, and refer him to my parents, who will 
make the yes still more emphatic. Now this 
is not nonsense — I mean it. Yet somehow, 
' in spite of my resolution to the contrary, I 
often find myself drawing comparisons be- 
tween Mr. Benton and George Utley, the 
latter of whom seems so much wiser and 
better. George has forgotten more than the 
aristocratic Frank would be capable of learn- 
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ing in a life-time. But I will not anticipate ; 
I will wait till the formal offer comes, and 
then gold will turn the jscale. Am I not 
frank now to tell you all this, even when I 
know you do not sympathize with me in the 
least. Thus much of n.y affairs, and now I 
must tell you of Rose. 

I am really getting to like this girl, and 
she is so refined in her manners — so gentle 
and confiding that I cannot very well help it. 
But I have something more to tell you of 
her — even her life is not without its romance. 
Rose is engaged. Her lover is Horace 
Brown, whom she once mentioned to me 
during our first acquaintance, and called him 
her friend. She has since told me all about 
him, and the Camerons and the other ser- 
vants are all lavish in their praises of him. 
His former master was his father, and, like 
Rose, he would pass for white. His father 
died suddenly without giving him free papers 
as he had intended, and he was consequently . 
sold to a neighbor of ours, on a plantation 
about six miles distant. His proud spirit 
was sorely chafed at the injustice done him 
— he did not like his place, and he had 
everything arranged to run away, when he 
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became acquainted with Eose. He loathed 
everything else around him, yet he remained 
a whole year longer in bondage, for the sole 
purpose of 'wooing the dark-eyed maiden. 
But when the sweet words were spoken that 
she loved him, and they were engaged, and 
he had no fear of rivals, then he took the 
underground railroad one night, and next 
turned up in the Queen's dominions, where 
there is no fugitive slave law, and none who 
would return him again to bondage. He is 
there now earning money to buy Rose ; or if 
that cannot be effected, she, too, will be miss- 
ing some fine morning. Rose hears from her 
lover, though no letters ever come to her 
through the mail ; it would not do to send 
them thus, as they might fall into the hands 
of Mr. Cameron. She has never told me how 
she hears, and I do not solicit her confidence 
in regard to it, as in case she runs away, it 
would be better for the gov'Crness to be whol- 
ly ignorant pertaining to the subject. But I 
am deeply interested in her, and I know how 
much she anticipates a happy home in Cana- 
da, and I shall mourn if she fails to obtain it. 
I have again heard from my parents and 
from Mr. TJtley. George writes that he shall 
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vkit ]^hmo&d on busii^ss in the autuumy 
and will give me a call if s^reeable to me. 1 
8hc^ write him to come,^ of course, for I am 
pming to see some person from the North. 

But i must close. Mr. Benton has just 
invited me to ride, and that elegant carriage 
is very attractive. Therefore, I will wash 
the ink from my fingers, and don my riding 
dress and hat, and then away, with those 
superb horae&»->^you should see them I 
Aifectionately yours^ 

Maud." . 

LETTER m. 
" Dear Katb> — 

In my loneliness to-day I will write again 
to you. Mr. Benton has gxme,' and no more 
rides or wcdks with him at present. But we 
are to correspcmd, and when the summer 
wanes he will return to his wooing. Every- 
thing has gone on smoothly thus far — our 
parting wad '/u tender/ yet I purposely ' 
avoided a declaration, a» I would not be too 
rapidly or easily won. 

Mr. Cameron has received a letter from a 
friend of Horace Brewn, offeikig to buy 
Rose, and asking 6a terms. How eagerly 
3 
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I watched his coontenance as he mentioned 
the subject at the table 1 

" Poor child! " said Mrs. Cameron, "per- 
haps it is our duty to part with her ; for she 
loves Horace, and I have expected he would 
manage some way to have her with him." 

"If he wanted to marry her, why didn't 
he stay at Giboons' ? What did he run away 
for ? " said Mr. Cameron sternly. " And to 
think I would favor a runaway by sending 
him a wife ! I shall do no such thing I Be- 
sides the children could not spare her I You 
don't want Rose to go away, do you, 
Laura ? " 

" Does she want to go ? and would she be 
free ? " asked the child. 

" yes ! I suppose she is foolish enough to 
want to go, but that is no reason why she 
should go; she would not be as well oflF 
there as here." 

"I think she ought to go, if she wants to," 
said the child, " for I don't want her to feel 
so badly again, she used to cry nearly all the 
time after you sold her mother." 

" She won't go ? " replied Mr. Cameron 
Bternly, " we can't spare her here." 

I trembled with excitement at these words, 
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for I foresaw the difficulties in the way of the 
long, stolen journey to Canada ; and I well 
knew that the purpose of Rose was fully 
determined upon. That night she was in my 
room at a late hour, and I told her the deci- 
sion of Mr. Cameron. She turned very pale, 
but replied calmly, 

" I expected it. He is a stern man, and I 
did not think he would let me go. And I 
shall seem very happy and contented till the 
time comes for me to leave." 

" Can I assist you in any way ? " I asked. 
" It is a long and perilous journey, and you 
have never travelled. Have you money ? " 

" Yes I I have been hoarding what mites 
have fallen in my way, and Horace has sent 
me enough. But could you direct me to 
friends of the poor slave at the North, on 
whom I might call in safety, should I be ill 
or in want of assistance ? " 

I gave her your name, and several others 
who would defend her with their lives, 
should she appeal to them for help or protec- 
tion. So, dear Kate, do not think strange 
if, some evening, a beautiful but timid girl 
(or she may be disguised as a boy) should 
claim your hospitality. It probably would 
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not be the first time the underground railway 
had brought you ' angels unawares/ or those 

' Guilty of a skin 
Not colored like our own.' '* 

LETTER IV. 
"Dear Kate — 

A fortnight has passed and I must write 
you again of Eose. I can think of nothing 
else to-day. She came to my room a few 
days ago and asked me for my riding cap. 
She had seen me wear it on horseback ; it 
was a jaunty affair, and T thought at first that 
Mrs. Cameron wanted to look at it ; but the 
truth flashed upon my mind as I was taking 
it down from the closet. I handed it to her, 
and she seated herself, and removed the black 
plumes, and then sewed on a front, and put- 
ting it on her head walked to the mirror. 

"What does it look like now?" she 
asked. 

" A hoj^s cap, and it is really becoming to 
you!'' 

'* Oto you spare it ? " she asked ; *' I wish 
to borrow it for some time." 

" yes I '^ I replied, " I have another that 
will look very much like it, with these black 
plumes." 
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" She smiled and thanked me, hut there was 
a look of determinatioii in her eyes that I had 
never seen hef^e. 

'* Be careftil, Rose/' said I, *' and lay your 
plans wisely, for it wc»]ld he a sad l^ing for 
t^em to overtake you, and hring you hack/' 

" God will take care of me 1 " she replied, 
calmly, "for it is right for me to go. And 
may He hless you for your kindness, — your 
sympathy has been very predous. And now 
a few cautious words to you. If you do not 
see me i^ain, it will be well for you to know 
nothing about me, and speak of me as an un- 
grai^vl creature, as all others will.'' 

" But I shall not (kink so I " said I, " and 
X shall want to ^ hear fixmi you. If you reach 
your destination in safety, write a few lines 
to my friend Kate, and she will tell me, and 
then no suspicicHa will be excited." 

''Yes, I wiU remember 1" and she ex- 
tended her hand, and le^ the room. At twi- 
light I heard her low voice talking to the 
children, as she was undressing them. After 
she had heard them cepeat their evening 
prayer, and their eyes were closed in sleep, I 
heard her warm kisses upon their cheeks and 
suppressed sobs, so that I knew she was 
weeping. In the morning she had gone. 
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Laura awoke first, and called for Eose to 
assist hei; to dress. But no one came at her 
call, and she arose and dressed herself lei- 
surely, and combed her hair neatly, and when 
the breakfast bell rang she went down, ex- 
pecting to enjoy the surprise of her maid in 
seeing her all ready for the table. But she 
did not see Rose, and took her place with the 
family, without saying anything about it. 
Ellen next, awoke and called for her servant, 
as her sister had done. Mrs. Cameron heard 
the noise, and went up to the children's room. 
But by that time the morning was quite ad- 
vanced, — it was past eight o'clock. " Kose ! 
Rose I " called out Mrs. Cameron, in quite an 
impatient tone, and then ran down stairs to 
question Laura, whom she found practicing 
her lesson at the piano. 

"I have not seen her since she undressed 
us last night," answered the child ; " she then 
sat by us, until she thought we were asleep, 
and then she kissed us, and cried as I have 
never known her to do before." 

" But who drfessed you — tell me that ? " 

" I dressed myself, after I called her and . 
she did not come." 

Then came the idea to Mrs. Cameron that 
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the bird had flown. There was a scene then 
I assure you ! Mr. Cameron was called in, 
the house and grounds were searched, and 
soon the runners were out, and the dogs too, 
for there is a man in the neighborhood so low 
as to keep these infernal hounds. 

My blood boiled with indignation to think 
of that slender girl being pursued by these 
animals. But I had to smother my indigna- 
tion, as I dared not breathe a syllable, save 
my utter astonishment that Rose should prove 
80 ungraceful to her kind benefactors who had 
done so much for^her. The children screamed 
with terror when they saw the dogs, and I 
had business enough in trying to keep them 
quiet. But Laura refused to be comforted ; 
she loved Rose tenderly, and during all the 
day she seemed in perfect terror lest she 
should be overtaken by the dogs. 

The kindly night came at last, and the 
runners all came in with the news that there 
was no trace of the fugitive. 

The next day, and the next, the search 
was renewed, till other events interested the 
&nily more deeply. Laura is now very ill. 
Rose seems to be forgotten, and there is deep 
anxiety in the house, and fearful apprehen- 
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8io^8 of the future. I will write you again 
soon ; in the meantime may Ood protect poor 
Bose. YouTBi aa ever^ 

Maud Iasuiob.'' 

Before I give the next letter from Maud, I 
will pause and relate the scenes at my own 
house. Our little ^gmnily were sitting quietly 
in the study one eyeningi soon after I re- 
ceived the last letter^ when the door bell 
xsisxg; I took a light and went down and' 
opened the door, A darkneyed/ handsome 
boy stood there, whom I instantly recognized 
by Maud's description. He^ looked at me 
inquiringly, without speaking. 

"Are you Rose f '' I asked, in a low tone. 

*' Yes I and I want to share your hospital^ 
ity for a night and a day, before I dare go 
any further." 

'* Certainly I" said I, ''we ^alf expected 
you I '' 

She then came in, and after tea she told us 
of her fearful journey thus far — how she had" 
«een her pursuers upon her kack, and eyen 
that evening as she stepped from the cars 
she saw Mr. Cameron's brother at the station, 
gazing intently upon the passengers as they 
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eame out ; bat he failed to fecognize her, a&d 
she felt that it would be safer to tarry a day 
or two somewhere; as she had been obliged 
to do oace or twice before. 

" We will keep you here a. week at lea»t/' 
said I; '' and then you can proceed in more 
safety." 

That CToning she wrote to Horace, assure 
ing him of her safety, and mentioned the time 
when he might expect her arrival, and the 
letter was despatched early the next morn- 
ing. She was weary with her exciting jour* 
ney, and rested in an upper room at out 
home more than a week, and even our next 
door neighbors knew nothing of our guest. 

But she was anxious to proceed on her 
journey, and a horse and carriage was ready 
at the door one evening, to carry her as far 
as possible during the night, when another 
stranger came to our door, and asked for 
Bose. 

We looked at him suspiciously and an- 
swered him coldly,^ until he told us his name 
was Horace Brown. But even then we were 
fearful that it was a kidnapper's trick, and 
we had no idea of resigning our guest to her 
captors. But Bose heurd his voice in her 
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chamber^ and came miming down stairs, ex- 
claiming, 

" It is him ! Horace has come I " 
Then he was admitted, and warmly wel- 
comed, and never was there a happier pair. 
It was pleasant to witness the surprise and 
joy of that meeting. Another night and day 
passed, and a certain friend of mine who now 
sits writing at the opposite side of the study 
table, pronounced a few solemn words, which 
forever united the earthly destinies of this 
pair, concluding with the sentence "whom 
God hath joined together let no man put 
asunder." 

When the stars came out on another even- 
ing, they were supiplied with food, and car- 
ried forward on their journey towards the 
North star. As they rode forth from my door, 
I blessed God for the dusky curtain of the 
night \ for midnight darkness is better to be 
trusted by the poor, haunted fugitive, than 
the face of his brother man. " There is no 
night there'' is revealed to us of the eternal 
rest hereafter, but we trust that darkness will 
never be needed (here to hide the oppressed 
from thQ oppressor. For there will be no sin, 
or slavery there, and, in the light of God's 
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eternal truth and perfect love, we shall have 
nothing to conceal or defend. 

Nine or ten days afterwards we received a 
letter from the wanderers, which relieved us 
of all anxiety concerning them. They were 
safe across the St. Lawrence, and ho longer 
feared the face of mortal man. Horace was 
in good business, and Rose was very happy 
in the nice little cottage house which she 
found all furnished, on her arrival. 

We will now turn again to our pile of old 
letters, and find the next one from Maud." 

LETTER V. 
"Dear Kate — 

Death has been in this family and Laura 
has gone. She wsis a lovely child, and we ^ 
all mourn deeply for her. But she died the 
triumphant death of a Christian. Miss Davis' 
religious instruction was not lost upon this 
child, and she hath gone to join the dear 
teacher whom she loved so well on earth, and 
the Great Teacher who loved the little ones 
and blessed them. 

^ little before she died, she called her 
mother. "Mama I dear mama! lam going 
away to leave you a little while, but don't 
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moarn for me ; I shall be a great deal hap- 
pier. Give my hooks to sist^ and brother, 
and give somel^ing of mine to all the ehil* 
dren upon the place and tell them that Lanra 
loved them all." 

When her father came to her bed, she 
talked to him in a way which 1 think he wiH 
long remember. 

"Dear father J '' said she, ''if Elien or I 
were away from you and wanted to come 
home, don't you think it would be wrong for 
the people to set those lai^ dogs upon us, 
to frighten, or tear, or perhaps kill us ? " 

" Yes I my child, it would be very wrong, 
and they would never do it ? " 

*' But you did it when Rose went off, and 
it made my head ache so, for fear they would 
get her I Will you promise me, father, be- 
fore I die, that you will never do it again 1 " 

" No, my dear child, I will not do it again, 
and Rose is probably safe by this time ; or, if 
she is caught, I will give her her freedom." 

"Thank you I father; I shall feel better 
now." 

She then called for Ellen and Chadie, and 
when they came^ she kissed them and bade 
them £irewelL Then her mind wandered aad 
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she called for Eose to come and take her with 
her. She seemed to plead so earnestly to go. 
At sun-set she died with a sweet smile, upon 
hejrlipsi. 

Dear child I she was always delicate, and 
her nerves were disordered by seeing those 
dogs in pursuit of Rose, whom she dearly 
lovedy and who had always had the care of 
this child. This was the sole cause of the 
lUness which resulted in her death. May it 
be a lesson which will be heeded I 

There was lamentation and woe in the 
proud man's house when the child had gone. 
Laura was beautiful — the first born — the 
pride and joy of her father's heart. He was 
wholly unprepared for such a trial. Mrs. 
Cameron is much more calm than her hus- 
band, though I can see that it is a deep grief, 
which wears upon that mother's heart ; but 
she is now the comforter of the household, and 
bows m submissioa to Him who doeth all 
tilings well. 

I. have thought a great deal of this endless 
lile of ours., since the death of my pupil, and 
my conscience baa reproached me that I have 
never filled Miss Davis' place as a Christian 
teftdieir to those GMMrezu But one cannot 
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impart what they themselves do not possess, 
and my thoughts and aims have all been 
earthly. But I have aspirations for some- 
thing nobler and higher. I have taken my 
little Bible from the bottom of my trunk, 
where it has lain for months, and commenced a 
thorough study of its inspired pages. I am 
deeply interested, and my poor petitions 
sometimes ascend for heavenly wisdom and 
guidance. Already faint glimmerings of light 
seem to break upon my darkened understand- 
ing, and anticipations of a life of usefulness 
seem to rise before me, instead of a life of 
selfish worldly enjoyment. 

Thine, 

Maud." 

EXTRACT FROM LETTER VI. 

" Dear Kate, — 

I was very much gratified to hear from 
you, knd to learn that Rose was safe, in a 
happy home in Canada. God will bless you 
and yours, for your kindness to the poor 
hunted fugitive. It is enough to make one 
blush for Jiis country — for our boasted Amer- 
ica — that such noble deeds must be per- 
formed in darkness and in secrecy. But they 
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are not forgotten by Him who noteth even 
the sparrow's fall and the cup of cold water. 
I read with interest your recital of your feel- 
ings when you rode through the crowded 
streets of Boston, the morning that a poor 
fugitive was there rendered back to his doom. 
I do not wonder that you were aroused to 
indignation, and asked where was the spirit 
of the revolution ? — the spirit that once made 
a great tea-urn of Boston harbor? When 
will the laws of our land cease to oppress 
millions of our brethren of a darker hue? 
Alas I there are dark days for our beloved 
country, and there is no Moses to lead the 
people out of bondage. May God raise up a 
deliverer. 

The glories of a southern summer are past, 
the gaudy flowers are fading, and autumnal 
tints depk our forests. 

Frank Benton has been here again, but I 
believe I have grown a little wiser if not 
better, by the experience of the past few 
months ; and when he made me a formal ten- 
der of his love, his fortune, and his sacred 
honor, I replied calmly and courteously that 
I could not accept his proposals, as my feel- 
ings had undergone a great change since I 
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had received his atteatioos, on his former 
visit. He seemed utterly astonished, and it 
took some time for his obtuse intellect to 
comprehend the tnil^ — that he was certainly 
rejected by a poor governess^ 

Two days after Mr. Benton's departure, 
George IJtley came. His business in Rich- 
mond had been arranged to his mind, he was 
in excellent spirits, and he never appeared to 
better advantage than when I contrasted his 
noble mcmlinesS; to the showy fop who had 
just gone. I felt truly grateful that I had 
escaped the temptation to a li^ of senseless 
indolence and luxury. Henceforth I am 
strong for a life of labor and use^lness> a&d 
I hope to find enjoyment in treading life's 
lowly paths of duty. George was here a 
week ; I shall not relate the particulars of his 
pleasant visit, save that we are engaged, and 
anticipate a sweet home in some thriving vil- 
lage of the great Westi I shall return North 
in the spring, and I hope then to receive a 
cordial welcome at your home, where I will 
tell you many more incidents of my eventful 
year at tl)e South. 

Yours, as ever, 

Maud Lesurk." 
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I will give no more letters, but simply say 
that one year from that time Maud was maiv 
ried to Mr. Utley, with the consent of her 
parents whom she finally brought to her own 
way of thinking, and they all removed to 
niinois. 

In the early autumn of last year, it suited 
my inclination to journey in that direction, 
and I went more than a hundred miles out of 
my way, to visit my early friend, I found 
her still young and beauiifiil and happy, 
though het charms had been transmitted to 
two pretty boys, who seemed to inherit the 
intellectual strength of the father, and the 
beauty and winning grace of the mother. 
They were in a rapidly growing village, and 
had been prosperous, and were living in as 
good style as is consistent with our republi'- 
can ideas of social life. Lawyer Utley had 
become a Judge, and wai^ known among his 
peers as a warm friend of the oppressed, and 
an enemy to all unrighteousness and iniquity. 

Maud's dreama of a life of usefrilness were 

being frilfilled. She gave tone to the village 

society, she was often by the b.ed-side of 

suffering, and she ministered to the wants of 

4 
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the needy;; and found happiness in the em- 
ployment. 

Returning slowly homeward through the 
borders of Canada, I also paid a visit to Rose 
and her happy family, and there received 
welcome which well repaid for the weari- 
ness of travel. I found them in a neat little 
cottage which they had purchased, and as I 
sat by that fireside, I wished that the large 
class of persons who profess to think the 
condition of the bondmen would not be im- 
proved, were they free, could enjoy with me 
the society of that happy family. The draw- 
ings of Rose adorned the parlor walls, soft 
carpets were upon the floors, and a well filled 
book case, told me how their evenings were 
passed. The children, who sported about 
the door and made music in that home, were 
happy — and they were free, and may yet 
afibrd themes for other tales and new roman- 
ces. 



CEAWFORD'S STATUE OF WASHINGTON. 



BY L. H. 8I00UBNBT. 



At the erection of this noble Statue in Richmond, 
February 22d, 1858, the wife of Crawford was present, 
but the great artist was with the dead. 



Thkt raised his statue to its throne, 

•Neath &ir Virginia's sky. 
The noblest hero of the earth. 

Whose memory cannot die. 
And there, upon his day of birth. 

In his loYed native olime. 
He towered, as in his manhood's morn. 

Majestic and sublime. 

But he, who with Promethean power 

Could mould the shapeless clay. 
And wake the chiseled bronze to liie. 

Where was his life that day? 
He stood not 'mid the gallant throng, 

To answer to his name, 
Nor on his temples l^d the wreath, 

That genius wins from fiune. 
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Yet one we saw with psJlid oheek, 

And eyer-dropping tear, — 
Dwelt 8he not in his heart of hearts T 

Why comes she mourning here? 
She led her children by the hand. 

Their other's work to see, 
And hear the guerdon of his praise 

From high-toned chiyalry. 

And ffllently that prayer arose. 

Which none but mothers know, 
That all his yirtues in their soi^ 

Might root, and heayenward grow; 
Though o'er her spirit darkly hung, 

Like curtaining pall of dread. 
The shadow of a foreign tomb. 

The image of the dead. 

True wife ! — True mother ! — Noblest hearts 

With tenderest pity stir. 
And soften eTen the exulting shout. 

In sympathy for her,— 
While at the glorious Chieftain's ftot. 

Twined with the laurels, lay 
A leaflet of that holy loye, 

Which cannot jbde away. 



PEATER. 



BT BEY. A. ST. JOHN OHAHBBE. 



Thb volume of inspiration gives no formal 
definition of prayer. On the contrary, its 
significance is assumed as well understood by 
the human heart. Indeed, it is an instinct of 
the soul, born of the first want, and realized 
in the first aching from some dire calamity. 
No definition, therefore, is needed ; for, what 
is prayer ? The deepest intuitions of our na- 
tures explain as soon as we know what it is 
to be hungry and thirsty and in need, ■ — it is 
hunger's appeal for bread, thirst's cry for 
living water, sin's yearning for forgiveness, 
and death's longing for something better and 
more glorious beyond this life. But, 

Not only is prayer an instinct of the soul, 
it is also a necessity of this mortal dispensa- 
tion ; and it is this, because in the immortai 
there will be no wants, and hence no need for 
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prayers. Earth is the place of desire — con- 
sciously and always bo — therefore the sotd 
is ever asking. Heaven is the place of pos- 
session, therefore there is no asking, but 
all is praise and enjoyment. Every want of 
the soul is a clear prophecy of a satisfaction 
in reserve for it ; that is, every holy and 
righteous want. And these wants tell us 
plainly, either that the tide that once covered 
the earth with its light and joy has ebbed 
away from us forever, or that the fulness of 
an ocean is yet to roll in upon us and cover 
heaven and earth with perpetual and unfading - 
peace. That the latter is the true interpreta- 
tion of our expression we can have no doubt 
under the light of Christianity. Every soul 
has wants — is feeling and reaching after 
higher and holier things ; and in some form 
these wants create prayer. From this thought, 
and in contradistinction to any othpr thoughts 
upon the subject, it would seem that prayer 
is neither an expiation nor an atonement. 
It is not an effort to prevail with God to re- 
linquish any claims upon us, nor an attempt 
on the soul's part to satisfy Him for violated 
laws. All this may have been when the true 
character of God and His government was 
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UHknown, but in the light which we possess, 
they do not obtain, and prayer becomes an 
expression of a love we ought to feel — it is 
an instrument of religious progress, comfort 
and peace. Nor is it meant by this, that the 
whole influence of prayer is of a reflex na- 
ture. We earnestly believe and contend that 
prayer is answered, and answered always, by 
God. It is true God knows of what we have 
need before we ask, and the doubting soul 
may therefore think there is no need to peti- 
tion. But prayer is, in the economy of 
grace, what labor is in the economy of agri- 
culture. The Lord knows we have need of 
harvests, and can give them without the toil 
of preparing the earth — shall we then refuse 
to sow ? We sow, and on the same princi- 
ple we pray ; for sowing is the condition of 
the harvest, and praying, or asking, is the 
condition of receiving high spiritual blessings. 
It may be objected, that God is immutable. 
This is readily granted. But though immuta- 
ble in the principles of His government, it 
does not therefore follow that He is immuta- 
ble in all Hi9 actions. God did not create 
once, God did create once, and now he has 
ceased from creations in past form and man- 
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ner. ilach of these propoBitions are equally 
true ; and yet, " God is (he same yesterday, 
to-day, and forever!" The inunutability is 
in the principles of His government, but not 
in the modes in which He carries those prin- 
ciples into development. Perhaps we may 
talk of secondary causes, but what those sec* 
ondary causes are, we cannot tell. We may 
suppose a chain stretching from the eternal 
throne to earth, each link depending upon 
every other link, and some may infer that in 
order to answer prayer some one or more 
links must be disarranged, and thus confu-. 
sion ensue. Such by no means follows. The 
grace and power of the Almighty may be 
transmitted along that chain as the electric 
fluid is carried along the wire, never inquiring 
the medium by which it travels, but achiev- 
ing stupendous results at the end at which it 
arrives. In the economy of God, no single 
link of the chain of His fixed purposes may 
be dislocated, nor any secondary cause ob- 
viated, by sending an influence — which He 
is undoubtedly able to do— through the 
whole series of causes, which will be a full 
answer to each and every prayer, and yet be 
in full comformity and perfect harmony with 
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all the arrangements of the universe of matter 
or spirit. However arbitrary may be the de- 
crees of God, those decrees embrace the an- 
swers to our wants ; and the necessity of our 
desires and their satisfaction may be just as 
fixedly puivided for as any other condition ot 
God's plans ; nor can any deny this until they 
can so see into the Eternal's plans as to be 
able to confidently pass judgment thereon. 

Aside from metaphysics, however, which, 
in matters pertaining to the soul, are not 
really needed, the heart, t^hich is always 
tmer and greater than the mind, tells us 
plainly, echoing what God has spoken by the 
mouth of Jesus : " Seek, and ye shall find ; 
knock, and it shall be opened unto you ; ask, 
and ye shall receive." It is natural to cry to 
a higher power in times of need, and those 
needs must be far away — always are far 
away —when we stop to discuss the possibil- 
ities of the answer to prayer, or prayer's 
philosophical or metaphysical characteristics. 
The hungry child discusses no difficulties 
when asking its mother for bread ; nor does 
the true child of God stay his petitions, fear- 
ful that God carmot answer, if he is really in 
need of blessings and mercies. 
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Prayer, then, is the expression of our minds 
to God — to Qod, but to God as a Father, 
able and willing to hear and answer. It is 
not coming as criminals deprecating the 
wrath of a judge, but as children to a kind 
and loving parent ; and the greatesl and sad- 
dest of all sinners may draw near to this Fa- 
rent in the full assurance of &itii, knowing 
that all their souls' desire shall be satisfied. 
And we may depend upon this truth, — that 
the less of criminal deprecation, and the more 
of filial confidence we exhibit in prayer, the 
more we know God, exhibit the spirit of 
Christ's gospel, and obtain the promised 
blessing. But prayer is not merely saying 
prayers. We may pray all day and not pray 
at all; and the h^art may fervently pray, 
while the lips are silent as the dead. It is 
not the eloquent tongue that is needed, but 
the humble and anxious heart, deeply sensible 
of its need. It is well — aye, far better — to 
have a praying place, and audible words ; but 
if this be all it is a mockery of God. By all 
means, if possible, have the place and the 
audible expression, together with tiie feeling 
of the heart. But yet there can be true 
prayer without place or outward form, or a 
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language that can be heard. God hears the 
heart-prayer, the publican's low voice, the 
Magdalen's scalding tear, or the chiefest of 
sinners' trembling aspiration ; they rise with 
infinite and perfect acceptance before Him, 
and bring down an answer in Ipve richer than 
thought can conceive. And there is no bless- ^ 
ing for which we may not pray to God. Nor 
is it for us to decide what will be according 
to God's will. It is for us to ask : it is Hi8 
prerogative to decide whether to answer in 
the way we desire will be for our good. It 
is our privilege as well as duty to tell him all 
our wants, the deepest, the greatest, the 

^ least. If He does not always answer in the 
way we think best — for He has never prom- 
ised to do that — yet He wiU answer accord- 
ing to His wisdom, in such time and manner 

' as will subserve our highest welfare. , So, if 
we pray to be saved from, or have removed 
from us, some great sorrow, it may not seem 
best in God's eye ; but if so, then He will 
give us grace and strength to endure, and 
that strength will be perfected in our weak- 
ness. And so under all circumstances. 

Pray. But pray not alone in adversity. 
There is an ungrateful and half Atheistic 
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idea, that we are self-sufficient when prosper- 
ity shines upon us, and that only in the dark- 
ness we need the assistance of a higher 
power. This is a mistake. Praise is needed 
in prosperity ; for there is often more danger 
then than in the midst of sorrow. Holding 
up an empty cup to heaven, we may pray that 
it may be filled ; but much more necessary is 
it that he who holds it full should pray that 
he may hold it firmly. Pray in prosperity. 
Then, in those night seasons of the soul, when 
the dark side is alone revealed, when the toys 
we have chased have lost their gilding, when 
weariness and chiU and blackness creep over 
the heart, and we feel that this is not our 
abiding place; tkeuy lifting up the eye to 
the eternal Father, we will feel that we are 
not orphans, that we are not in a forsaken 
world, that there is a God of love, an immor- 
tal soul whose every want shall be satisfied, 
a heaven to which we are all hastening. And 
thus will be realized, that this present exis- 
tence, and this groaning body, are only the 
way-side houses in which we sojourn for a 
time as we travel onward and upward. 
* Pray. Pray when the flowers fade and 
the stars grow dim ; pray when the waves 
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are rolling and the storms are beating : pray 
when the day is all brightness and the night 
all dark ; pray in the houses of joy and the 
houses of soirow ; pray in the pallor of sick- 
ness and the flush of health ; pray when the 
last sand is running, and the soul is quiyering 
on the verge of time. Enter heaven with 
prayer I 

Jfeioarky J>r, /. 



THE PILGRIMS. 



BT MATUBIN H. BALLOU. 



Stebn was the aspect frozen winter wore, 
And darkness frowned along the iron shore. 
When from the cold sea to the colder strand, 
A storm-tossed Tesael i)rought the Pilgrim band. 
The giant forest clashed its mail-clad arms, 
The dashing waters pealed their hoarse alarms. 
No friendly ^re-light glows upon the wave — 
No Christian hand a grasp of welcome gave. 
But all was desolate, and stem and drear. 
The gloomiest period of the dying year. 
Yet there was light; it pierced the clouds on high. 
And dawned on Faith's unwaTering, steadfast eye. 
To man's heroic heart it pierced its way. 
In woman's purer bosom beamed the ray ! 

No soft day-dreamers who pursued their quest 
Of some Arcadia in the unknown West, 
No ruffled cayaliers of England they — 
With loye-locks bright and carnival array; 
In plamest garb, in simplest, guise they stand, 
God's people guided by His mighty hand. 
Deep in their bosoms sweet home memories dwell 
Of forms and places cherished long and well. 
The cottage church, the ivy matted tower, 
The village spire, the perfumed garden bower. 
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The church-yard old, where sorrowing willows keep 
Their constant watch o'er loTed ones hushed in sleep. 
Think ye it cost no struggle to subdue 
The heart's warm promptings duty to pursue ? 

Bear, if you will, the sculptured shaft on high. 
Tin its tall summit mingles with the^ sky. 
The Pilgrims' memory needs no sculptor's art — 
Their monument is in each human heart. 
Their monument? — wherever freedom dwells 
Each pulse of life the glorious story tells. 
Lords of the hard-won wilderness they trod. 
They owned for man no master but his God ! 



LAST KIGIT BENEATH THE MOON. 



We sit together, with the skies. 

The stead&st skies above us : ^ 

We look into each other's eyes— 

" And how long will you love us ?" 

Mbs. Bbowiong. 



Last night we sat — a happy group — 

Beneath the moonlit sky — 
Proud, dark-eyed Bess, and merry Nell 

With waving curls, and I — 
And Ned the bold, and saucy Dick, 

And Will with dreamy eye. 

We murmured quaintest ftncies o*er, 

A-gazing at the moon; 
And Nellie hummed low songs of yore. 

And Ned joined in the tune — 
While poet Will repeated o'er 

Sweet sonnets to the moon. 
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Upon the landscape gray and dim 
The night shut brooding down, — 

And, faint And Ittmhed, the dying din * 
Crept from the distuit town, 

Till — Bare fitvay bird-notes wandering. 
And oiirs'^ iSiiSft Kft&e iio bound. 

Under the bndge l^heair the miU 

The riT^r gHded by ; 
Then-, 'inid the Bilencd, #hip-pookwill 

Voiced forth his lonely cry. 
While the r<mnd inoon, bo White and iHSll, 

Climbed up th^ ^Venhig sky. 

Ah me ! on memories like these 

Why drops the Future's pall 7 
Why fade the hopes cf yesternight— 

Its songs, its fancies all ? 
And saddening fears, and boding gloom. 

My spirit hold in thrall? 

For much I wonder if the hearts 

So gay and Aree last night 
Will e'er be chilled, or saddened grow, 

'Neath sorrow's with'ring blight. 
If hopes, bom 'mid the moonlight still. 

Will die in ebon night. 
5 
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I wonder maoh if tender eyes 
Will sterner grow with time. 

Or, sadder still, most hearts grow cold — 
Encrust in Mammon's rime, — 

And Life's loud-pealing battle-songs 
Drown Faith's sweet eoho-ohime T 

JVay ! Tempt me not, ye spectral fears f 
I'll doubt no more ! — the boon 

Of/Loye shall llye through waning years. 
Like some sweet olden tune, 

And keep our hearts as fresh and bright 

As when we sang and laughed last night. 
Beneath the tender moon. • 



HUMAN EXPERIENCE. 



BT BUY. O. D. MILLKB. 



CoNTEMFLATiKO kttman life, as he himself 
had lived it, and from the stand-point of a 
somewhat varied and profound experience, 
the noble Schiller has expressed the whole 
earnest meaning, which it suggested to his 
mind, in these beautiful, familiar lines : — 

" Youth's gay spring-time scarcely knowing, 

Went I forth the world to roam; 
And the dance of youth, the glowing. 
Left I in my flkther's home. 

Night on morning stole, and stealeth ; 

Neyer, neyer stand I still; 
And the future yet concealeth 
What I seek, and what I will. 

Drifted in the whirling motion. 
Seas themseWes around me roU; 
Wide and wider spreads the ocean. 
Far and fiirther flies the goal. 

While I live is neyer given. 

Bridge or wave the goal to near; 
J^Burth will never reach the heaven; 
Never will the there be here" 
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To him^ who has sometimes sought to un- 
derstand the mystery of his own being, and 
has endeavored to explain to his own satis- 
Action, not only why he has lived simply, 
but why existence has been to him a con- 
stant admixture, folly with wisdom, failure 
with success, hardship with ease, pain with 
pleasure ; '^to him, also, t^ho has ever seri- 
ously entettalnfed the question, wheHier, to 
the masses of men, life is not and must not 
be a frequent, palpaUe failure, in the attain- 
ment of what they struggle and toil ^r, the 
poet's language, ja#t refen^ to. Will seem 1x> 
embody the only faithful solution of the 
problem of our present existence. 

The fresh4iearted youth, just mounting the 
busy stage of the world, hiis being throb- 
bing with energy and enthusiasm, 'with high 
aims and resolute will, desHned to come far 
short of his expectations in life, at least 
in the majority of instances ; and will sooner 
or later be led to exclaim, perhaps, — 

** While I liye is neyer given. 
Bridge or wave, the goal to near." 

It will then be, Ikti he goes tremblwg down 
to his final hottie, that petcha^e his eye will 
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catch the diiB outlines of that bright temple, 
beaming from the hill-topa of another world; 
beneath whose more> propitious, heavenly 
dome, he hopes to realize fldly at last, the 
long aought boon of his nature. But settmg 
aside aH t^se considerations that attach to 
man's present life, drawn from the acknowl" 
edged £sk^ of his standing in intimate rela- 
tions to the Mfe beyond, may we i^ot still find 
here, a deep, profound meaning, n splendid 
reality, such as will fully vindicate the Infi- 
nite Wisdom, who frames the issues of our 
being ? 

It will be my endeavor in these remarks, 
to discover some such meaning and reality, 
in what we usually term Human Experience ; 
an expression sufficiently indicating, perhaps, 
that particular train of thought, into which I 
desire to lead the reader's mind. On ap-» 
proaching^this subject, then, somewhat in the 
spirit of earnest inquiry, its fundamental 
phase would seem to present itself in the 
jEorm of tl^ question, — 

1. What is Mtman Experience, — anct %ohcU 
are its prino^M aources ani chara^cieriaUcef 

There exista witiiin us, not only an unceas- 
ing reciproc^ relation to, and communion 
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with, the outward world, but there is also 
within man's being, a perpetual, spontaneous 
current of personal thought and reflection, 
of feeling and emotion, of volition and act. 
Yesterday, to-day, and forever, from the 
moment the crimson tide first shot through 
the heart, until the present hour, and thus, 
80 long as the bars of our being remain fixed 
and firm in their places, there rushes out from 
the soul's interior cavern a continuous throng 
of quick sensations, of strong desires, of 
stormy passions ; and there comes forth, also, 
a shining train of thoughts, conceptions, and 
ideas, crowding tip into the mind, uttering 
themselves in speech, and in every conceiva- 
ble form of action ; and all these are included 
in what we mean by human experience. In 
the mystic halls of memory, where, since the 
gay dawn of life appeared, the busy hands of 
those skilful artists are at work, painting, in 
rich, indelible shades, the symbols of what we 
have ever thought or felt, said or done, suf- 
fered or enjoyed, — here, too, in many an 
unfolded chapter, we may read the living nar- 
rative of man's personal experience. 

It will be seen, that I use this term in its 
widest acceptation. We take experience to 
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mean the Bum totel of life, as each man has 
lived it for himself. It is that fine and deli- 
cate fabric, . infinitely varied in its textnre, 
which the soul patiently weaves for itself, out 
of the thousand relations, tender ties, . and 
myriad associations of life ; and with which 
it ever stands invested, as if with its own 
living garment. 

Experience is that deep, and still deeper 
tinge, which our beings are receiving, at each 
new plunge into the tide of existence flowing 
around us ; at each fresh baptism in* the rug- 
ged, rough-hewn fount of actual life. It is 
that constantly changing aspect, in which the 
one, great fact that we are reveals itself to 
our minds, as we are being whirled on in the 
swift circling years. To have lived, and 
loved, and toiled, having tasted of bliss and 
of sorrow, having received the generous to- 
kens of fortune's favors, or been hurled down 
firom the heights of prosperity ; to have been 
poor and then rich, foolish and then wise, 
acting like a brute at times, and as a true, 
noble man at other times ; — in short, to have 
lived just as a million others have, with some 
slight variations, is but to say, what has been 
your experience, dear reader, and what has 
been mine. 
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Experieace ia a pr^oticaU e'^eiy-da^ school^ 
where all our lessons are learned by he^i 
especially if we have a heart ; it is aliSK) em^- 
phatically a free school, whose instraotioa9 
are more thorough and complete, more yaljor 
able and necessary^ and far better graduate4to 
the mind, than those of any other institution. 
Furnished with all the splendid apparatus 
that nature, humanity and even creation af- 
ford, with which to illustrate and inculcate 
its sound, practical philosophy, and more ui- 
oient and honorable than the universities, esh 
ferience is an institution, in which the Allr 
wise is the Instructor, and every rational o^a- 
tur^ a constant pupil. 

Directing attention more especially now, to 
some of the principal sovrces of human ex- 
perience, it will be apparent, I think, that 
they primarily consist of the powers of thovgM^ 
o{ feeling, and of acHoni while the several 
senses would seem to refer to these, as co^r 
tinuous channels of comnx^nics^tion £^nd recip- 
rocation, with the great world without U5. 
How wonderful and nu^estic are these fac- 
ulties of the soul I by whose continual aid it 
not only surveys the material creation, but 
enters into intimatei an4 ^nder associations 
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witb rast humanity, or lifta^ itaelf upward ia 
holy and bliss&tl communion with the infinity 
wd all-pervading Spiritual. 

In the human intellect we recognise one of 
tiiose living fountains, from which our i^dn 
vidual histories di»w Ibrth their rich and rare 
patenals. It is by its aid that we solve, all 
the daily, practical problems of life, conceive 
and perfect our plana, develop our schemeiiy 
and construct our theories. From the mind'a 
Internal fires, we light those fiaming torches, 
with which to illume the entire sphere of ex;* 
iatence, and to explore the solemn mysteries 
ofHfe. 

In th^ perpetual glow of this bright bea- 
con within him, the philosopher pursues his 
patient investigations, and the scientific man 
his untiring researches. Beneath thepene^- 
trating, analytic glance of reason, the most 
di£Scult problem resolves itself into palpable 
truth ; as, when the astronomer turns his 
searching glass to the Aj, the dim, nebuloiif 
light melts into beaming, crystal stars. In his 
ever fresh invagination, the poet, the arti«t 
moulds his inspiring conceptions, and cob- 
jureB up many a startiling, ideal form. Aided 
by his plain and practical common sense, di^ 
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cipUned and sharpened by a frequent, shrewd 
guess, if not by a more intelligent foresight, 
the man of the world schemes and contrives, 
untangles his business before him, sets his 
corns, calculates his chances, springs his 
clap-traps and pockets the proceeds. 

Thus toils the human intellect, developing 
its precious stores, and filling up the pleasure 
of man's personal experience. Not a single 
moment occurs, in our conscious and wake- 
ful states, but some winged messenger has- 
tens up along the senses from the outward 
world, or an intuitive thought darts down 
from its giddy, a priori heights. 

So ample in its resources, the power of 
thought is not less astonishing in itn tremen- 
dous strides and unlimited grasp. Not more 
free and majestic is the wild eagle's spiral 
flight to the sky, than the mind's piercing 
glance into the fathomless vistas of space, 
riding triumphantly upon the blazing crest 
of distant worlds. Quicker and brighter than 
a sunbeam shot from the heights of noon, far- 
ther than creation spreads its mighty arches, 
the human intellect sends but its vivid flash- 
es through the realms of being, and lights up 
its brilliant pathway toward the Infinite. 
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In the sensibilities, we discover another 
prolific source of our internal experience. 
Beneath the heart's fleshly dome, there 
where the deep-dyed passions stalk up and 
down in their furious tragedies, or the impul- 
ses and emotions come and go, and join in 
their high revelry, — where anticipation and 
hope gild the distant object, faith casts her 
anchor in the soul, and joy wells forth in 
plenteous, brimming, and sparkling bowls ; 
and there, too, where love and friendship ex- 
change their precious tokens, benevolence 
pours out her generous offerings, and holy re- 
ligion kindles her most sacred flame ; in the 
human heart, anon writhing with disappoint- 
ment, crushed with, sorrow, tumultuous and 
unconsoled in afiBiction's awful depths — in 
this sanctuary of man's being, how many 
mysteries dwell, how many treasures are 
locked, how many fresh, daily experiences are 
unfolded I 

Feeling is that strong bond which unites 
soul to soul, and welds the sympathetic links 
that bind in union and concord all kindred 
beings. It is that which softens us to the 
genial influences of nature, of humanity, and 
of the Divine Spirit. Feeling is more intense 
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than thought ; and for this yeiy reason far 
more transient. We can call up our ideas at 
will ; and they uniformly present themselves 
intact before the miiid. But it is rarely 
that a cherished emotion thrills the heart thQ 
second time. We can recollect it^ to be sure, 
but it then seems a^ the yoiceles9 echoes ol 
love, in the vacant halls of home ; they remmd 
us of the absent one, but, alas I only to bid uj9 
go and woo another. 

If our emotions^ however, do not oftei 
come again, in all their freshness and poweri 
the heart's exhaustless fountains are ever 
gushing up with others, more thrilling, per- 
haps, and still more cherished ; so that expe- 
rience is constantly mingled and saturated 
with feeling. Yes, Feeling I thou art the 
boon of our existence, thou art infinite and 
divine. For thou givest hope, and faith, and 
comfort to the toiling pilgrim, courage and 
enthusiasm to the multitude. Thou kindlest 
a flame upon the lips of the orator, and lendjest 
inspiration to the poet and the artist. Thou 
dost prompt all our generous and hallowe4 
emotions ; giving us sympathy for the sprv 
ifowing, charity for the erring, compassion 
for the poor ; and when, in the Divine sane- 
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tiiaiy, -we iaeel at ^se sacred altar, theii, O 
Feeling t Ifcou ofierest for us the holiest sac- 
rifices asd the most acceptable worship. 

Action is another importi^t dement of out 
incGvidaal histories. Prompted by the ener- 
ge!^ forces of his being, the creature> aisov 
^o^ boldly forth to <^ate. Imt)elled thereto 
by kiis ntimerotts inistiiK^ts, and by a host of 
clamorous wantJ9, <iTged on by his unconquer- 
able deskes, man wresUes widi nature, com^- 
pnetes lind stmg^s with the world-tidC; seek- 
ing to sunnount the .obstacles to his wishes, 
to brei^ .trough the limitations of his beings 
and seize the object of his high, aspiiing am- 
bition. 

In the work-shop and In the field, in the 
busy mart and ni the councilHshamber, upon 
the land and sea, we behold humanity end- 
lessly and indomitably toiling, carving its 
pathway through successive ages, filling the 
world with the clash and clang of deeds. 
Under the guidance and pressure of bright, 
amiipiciouB destiny^ feeling in dome degree, 
and realising the ipfeiidor l^eith "^idek ys 
befing has been invested^ <^ sehdble, too, of 
those JBl^pulsive powet», that lie tnthin hisk 
eager to spring forth teto UTe's hot «ad earn*- 
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est contest, man goes down into the world's 
great arena, as the lion comes slowly out from 
his lair, ready to meet and to grapple with 
every larking obstacle in his brave, onward 
course. Nature yields before his conquering 
arm, and curbs her fierce elements at his bid- 
ding. The divine, artistic form lives and 
breathes beneath his plastic hand. At his 
command, the out-stretched city springs 
up upon the plain, the quiet village nestles 
in the deep mountain gorge, and the broad, 
open field waves with the plenteous harvest. 
Thus industriously strives the spirit, as 
the immortal Goethe said : — 

<'In the floods of life. 
In the storm of deeds, 
I moTe up and down, 
I weave to and fro! 
Birth and the grave. 
An eternal sea, 
A changing strife, 
A glowing life! 
Thus I create, at the roaring loom of time. * ' 

But it will be seen that in action, especially, 
and so in thought and feeling, to some extent, 
man comes into immediate contact with the 
three great facts, existing, outside of his own, 
proper being ; — I allude to nature, human!- 
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ty and Deity. We might characterize these 
the three principal objective sources of human 
experience. It is alone when viewing man, 
his individual life thoroughly inwoven with 
the universal life without, his nature complete- 
ly penetrated with the force of all external ob- 
jects, and himself constantly re-acting upon 
them, that we then behold the immense gear, 
by which our existence performs its ceaseless 
evolutions, and human experience unfolds its 
continuous web. The individual not only 
stands in active and energetic relation to 
the material world, to humanity, and to God, 
but also holds an uninterrupted, silent, and 
spiritual intercourse with them. In the 
zephyr that hymns its plaintive song in the 
forest shade, in the dee^-toned blast, roaring, 
upon the mountain height, and joining in Na- 
ture's grand and universal diapasons ; or in 
some Niagara's awful thunder, when her reck- 
less, mighty flood plunges down, down into 
that seething, surging, chaotic world of wa- 
ters below, — in all these, man hears but the 
voice of material creation, responding to the 
flweUing harmonies perpetually breathing from 
his own soul. So, too, in the broad heaven 
above. His foot steps illumined by those flam- 
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i&g torches of his glory, we behold Jehovah 
marching forth to create, and to scatter the 
seeds of sublime existence throughout unnum' 
bered worlds. 

Listening, it may be, to the cry of the hu- 
man spirit, echoing through all the past, ad 
the busy races tramp onward in the track o^ 
centuries, or mingling to-day in the social and 
domestic tide of life, or on some proud field, 
achieving the honor of a nation, — in a word, 
interweaving and communing with the out- 
ward universe, or buried and lost in abstract 
contemplations of the mind, man thus unfolds 
the living pages of his fruitful history, and 
gathers up the rich stores of his personal ex- 
perience. 

In these vast, illimitable spheres, his finite 
being forevei* revolves. In the splendid 
courts of the external world, and in the mys- 
tic temple within, while the golden gates o^ 
the senses ply between, the humaii spirit 
comes and goes, presenting its patient, hum- 
ble tokens, at the shrine of its mortal des- 
tiny. 

Having taken this genetal survey of the na- 
ture and characteristics, as well as indicated 
some of the principal sources of experien<5e# 
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we sball be better prepared, perhaps, to frame. 
axk adequate opinion^— 

2. I^specHngt «to plraot^l tOiMty and pro- 
found meaning. 

It will, be recollecijed, that we have agreed 
to take human life, in these remarks, princi- 
pally upon its own grounds, and as circitm. 
scribed by the strict limitations of time; 
though the feet can never be wholly lost sight 
of, that what we do and experience here, 
must have some relation to, and bearing upon, 
what we are in the world to come. 

It is incumbent on me, moreover, in giving 
an impartiid interpretation of the value and 
significance of experience, not to confine my- 
self merely to those phases of life, where, sui> 
rounded with every facOity for happiness, we 
never question, are never in doubt, whether 
our mortal existence is a glorious and sub. 
stantial gift of Providence. Contemplating 
the living drama, in which each one is now 
engaged, and acting Iiis or her allotted part, 
not so much with the view to note the 
more brilliant and startling scenes as to 
grasp the unity of the entire piece, what 
i0 the evident meaning and utility of out 
€i«rih4ife? 
6 
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• 

The simple fact that man wisia, and is cra- 
dled upon the waves of this ample, universal 
* being, is itself a splendid reality ; and it is 
undoubtedly the aim of experience to de- 
velop the great fact of our existence in all its 
variety of hues, its infinite resources, its 
thousand mysteries, its manifold truth and 
wisdom. Is any one at a loss to say, whether 
to exist is a precious booHTf But how shall 
our being reveal to us what it is — so full of 
intensity and grandeur— rhow shall it present 
to consciousness the measureless depths it 
contains, except by means of actual, earnest, 
perpetually changing experience? These 
suggestions will be found constantly under- 
lying that portion of the topic before us, 
which still remains to be investigated. 

Only those, who have drank somewhat 
deeply at the cup of life, can ftdly appreciate 
even what it is to live ; can best, know Jiow 
to take it always kindly, and, especially, how 
to meet its frqquent exigencies, and its stem, 
stubborn facts. 

The young man, who has but recently ex- 
changed the affectionate adieus, as he stood 
still lingering upon the familiar threshold of 
home, bis nature all saturated with the ge- 
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niai inflaences of maternal and fatherly kind- 
ness, his generous breast moying and aching 
to achieve some true destiny in the world, 
may feel but impatient to engage in the free, 
open warfare. He may be anxious only to 
plunge into the whirling vortex of society, 
acting out the divine idea that slumbers in 
his nature, giving utterance to the pent up 
emotions of his heart, and telling to the 
world the identical story, which the Creator 
expressly sent him forth to tell. 

But, as he journeys thoughtfully yet cheer- 
fully on, while, beneath his frequent, backward 
gaze, the scenes of oifcher days gradually re- 
cede from view, it may be that he meets by 
the way a gray-headed sire trembling on his 
staff ; and peichance that a^ed pilgrim wiH 
greet him kindly, and inquire, " Whither 
goest thou, young man ? " " I go," he says, 
" to rear me a home of my own. I go to win 
me a true, loving woman's heart. I go to 
participate in life." "Thou art indeed a 
worthy youth," rejoins the sire; ''but 
knowest thou what living is, and canst thou 
take it cahnly, bravely ? I have been young, 
but now am old. I beheld the spring-tide 
when it flowed down from a thousand hills. 
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aad tinged the lap of earth with green. But 
now, the north wind cuts the leaf from the 
forest, and mj silyery hair is flnng but upon 
tlie blast. In many a hard contest, in many 
a soul-trying hour, I sighed again for the pa^ 
temal halls, to which thou, my friend, hast 
bid adieu. Ah I young pnp^, Imowest thou 
what living isf and canst thou stem tiiie 
world's stormy lide, when it closes in, and 
hugs around thy nervous heart f '^ 

" I do not know,'' replied ihe thoughtfoi 
youth, " nor can I tell, but * I will try.' '* 

"Bravo I" cries the aged man; "thou; 
hast nobly said ; and now go thy way. Try 
life ; live it earnestly, honestly, drinking often 
at its deeper springs ; and when, in coming 
years," the blood grows cold avd sluggish in 
thy freezing arteries, it may. be that experi* 
ence shall have taught thee, too, what only 
the old man knows, and the young man can- 
-.ot frilly understand; — that life is a hard, 
stem, sublime and joyous reality. Noble: 
youth, I bid thee heartily, Chod. Speed I '* 

It will be then soon enough, peihap8> when 
once we are fairly launched in the voyage of 
Hdlq actual, that inevitable changes will come, 
gradually st^iUng over the day-<lream of 
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youth. Bttt what I wish to say is, that life's 
Ml pictare, as it unfolds beneath the artistic 
hand of Providence, is all the richer and 
grander, and embodies far more meaning 
and mystery, dace it is not always light and 
glowing, but presents also to view the darker 
groimd, the " shady side/- 

To him existence has Uttle worth or signi- 
ficance, who merely flits and skims upon its 
surface, and is content to sip but the spark- 
ling froth from its overflowing bowl. He 
should drink deeper and deeper, till he tastes 
the very dregs, it may be ; for there it is, 
that the highest wisdom and utility of living 
lie concealed. There it is, from a long-tried, 
though true and fEiithful soul, that life beams 
upon us at length with supreme delight', and 
is beheld in its superior grandeur ; — as when 
some towering, cloud-capped hill, which has 
nursed a hundred tempests on its rugged 
bosom, now in the calm, still day, looks down 
from its serene height upon all the world be- 
low. What I wish to say again is, that ez- 
perinece alone, and offcen not till we have 
struggled on for many a weary day, can 
finally draw forth from the heart those under- 
flowing tides, too deep to be ruffled by the 
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storm that roars without, and on whose cahn, 
smooth surface, existence is reflected with a 
thousand dancing rays. 

But there are many contingencies, and fre- 
quent diflScult passages, in every man's his- 
tory, through which we can safely clamber on 
oui: way, only where experience has rendered 
us comparatively familiar with the sudden 
crooks, and turns, and rugged ravines of the 
world. 

There is many a practical problem in life, 
to which he, who comes with a fine-spun the^ 
ory in his brain, or like a dubbed professor 
with a pile of books under his arm, comes as 
a perfect novice. He who would know what 
living is, how to take it easily, how to enjoy 
it best, and draw from its every resource, 
must learn wisdom in the school of the actual. 
No man is qualified for the surest and most 
eminent success, till he has been often hard 
pressed into close comers, into desperate al- 
ternatives, where one is compelled to sum- 
mon up every latent energy of his being, 
and discipline his powers to extreme, tel- 
ling efforts. The very brightest sparks are 
elicited from the souPs native genius, but 
with the fierce concussion of circumstances, as 



I 
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when flint and steel come together ; and thus 
. it usually happens, tihiat experience is fraught 
with the highest meaning and utility^ when 
fortune seems most relentless, and chary of 
her favors. The noblest triumphs ever achiev- 
ed by the human mind have usually been 
but the fruits of patient, weary labors, 
plucked . by the nervous hand of adversity. 
Who fias stood beneath the calm, steady gaze 
of some snow-white statue, wrapped in its 
solemn and antique folds, there breathing a 
fk silent eloquence more thrilling than ever fell 
from the orator's burning lips, and not felt 
that only the prompting genius of poverty, 
perhaps, could have chiselled such an incarna- 
tion of the divine, in the beau-ideal of the 
hunlanform? 

Perhaps we should take time to remark 
briefly here, that a practical knowledge of 
life is quite necessary as a preparation for 
those higher duties which we owe to our 
fellow beings. Were I tried and tempted, 
the integrity of my nature assailed, would I 
' go for advice to the sheer sentimentalist, who 
has never soiled a finger, in rough, actual 
contact with the world ? or to that scarred, 
homely, plain-spoken nian, who has grappled 



mtii an htmdred fierce tempta&ooB, and tOr 
nmphed over all t Were I to' meet with some 
sudden reverse of fortune, to be plunged into 
the abyss of adversity, where should I go to 
find a heart that eould best appreciate my 
condition, coidd feel my wounded pride, 
could supi^y my urgent need of tender coun? 
pel, of friendly encouragement t I n^ust seek 
a being who has himself lost a fortune, per« 
haps ; has been wilted, made wise by stem 
experience. In the humble 'cottage, it might 
be, I ^ould find what even the palace could ^ 
not afford me — true sympathy, words of solid, 
practical wisdom — a lesson of contentment 
and resignation — yea, a hymn of gratitude 
and praise, peimed by the hand of want even, 
and sung in the hovel of destitution. 

Doubtless no attempt of mine, to gamlsh 
and idealize poverty and misfortune, woidd 
ever render them especially inviting to the 
reader ; nor do I seek to disguise the fact, 
liiaii tiiese frequent attendants of human life 
are unwelcome evils. It is merely my desire 
to find, evefl in tixose deep shadows, in whi^ 
pur existence often invests itself, some little 
indication of that infidlible wisdom, which 
combines utSity wilh ihe apparently mysteri- 
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OQS and insoliible facts of many a man's ex- 
perience. It is unqnestionably true, then, 
titat tiie kindliest acts of sympathy and aid» 
the most delicate and difficult missions 
toward the disconsolate, can neyer be so well 
perforated, except by such as have them- 
selves- s^n life from those stand-points, 
yg^&te, in the midst of the surrounding night, 
not one beacon light appears, save when the 
lone tcav^er beholds, far up in the distant 
l^oom, the lurid glare of some rolcanic flame, 
reflected on the dense bosom of darkness 
dbove, seeming to hide the wonted heavens 
in perpetual oblivion. Onlj those who have 
jcome up from the troubled waters of a trying 
existence, having been thoroughly baptized 
in thdr angry flood, are especially chosen of 
Providence, to bind up the broken and 
cradled spirits of earMi. They alone are pre- 
pared to invade the sanctity of grief, and 
speak to iho%e hearts, whose strings have 
long since ceased to vibrate with hopeful and:> 
joyous melody. £speciafly in the Christian 
life, does a fuM, varied, and profound ex- 
fierience enable one to gain tlie hi^est ap- 
preciation of truth, and qualify him for impor- 
tant moral usefuhiess. He who goes into 
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the pulpit, having never traced the secret 
windings, and subterfdges, and hiding places 
of the rebellious will — having never traced 
them out in his own heart, first of all — is but 
poorly instructed how to lead his people 
where the spirit can find rest, and quench 
its undying thirst. In toiling to a^aia some 
height of true moral excellence, shall the as- 
piring soul receive counsel and aid from that 
flippant tongued preacher, who never cared 
nor dared to look upon those scenes, where 
human nature welters in the blood of its re- 
demption, and rises at length transfigured 
and martyr-robed^ in victory over the world ? 
Who best, at such a time, shall lead the 
trembling spirit down into that deep, whirl- 
ing pool, troubled by angelic hands, that it 
may come up new-lived, and healed of its in- 
firmities ? That man, who has grown gray in 
the paths hallowed by his Divine Master, 
and has often ' trod the wine-press alone,' 
and dyed his soul in the rich, glowing tex- 
tures of practical, experimental piety. In the 
pulpit, therefore, or on the theatre of reform; 
in the cabinet, or in the hall of legislation ; in 
every possible sphere of usefulness to society, 
it is a profound experience in living, and see- 
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ing the world as it is, that can best qualify us 
for those higher duties which we owe to man- 
kind. 

It may be, that th^icture of life, as it has 
been faintly sketch^ thus far, is quite too 
sombre and clouded in some respects ; and 
that the young, more especially, in view- 
ing it, may fdfel a sense of discouragement 
and doubt at the prospect before him. It 
is, then, with tjie greater pleasure, that 
we turn to contemplate a moment, befote 
leaving this topic, a great fact, in which the 
principal utility and meaning of human expe- 
rience will unquestionably be found. It is, 
that our existence, in the fullest sense in 
which we have lived it, in all its endless vari- 
ety of thought, and feeling, and action, in all 
its delightful phases, its pleasing recollec- 
tions, its joyous scenes, and tender and lovely 
sentiments, — yea with every deeper tone and 
harmony waked from the soul, when its chords 
are struck by the master hand of Provi- 
dence — existence, thus welling forth day by 
day in ever-varying aspect, fact, and reality, 
is treasured up in memory's sacred urn, as 
that plenteous harvest of being, which we 
have patiently gleaned from the fields of 
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earth, and which the present life poors into 
the lap of the future. 

The enthusiastic bard, whose solemn miB- 
strelsy has oft resoui^d through baronial 
halls, now that his eye is growing dim, and 
ihe scenes of three score years are crowding 
into his last, expiring hour, suddenly calls for 
his old and friendly harp, that he may wake 
its thrilling farewell strains, and dissolve his 
mortal being amid its flowing harmonies. At 
first his feeble hand, trembling over the 
strings, has seemed to miss its intended 
chord. But now, at length, it catches the 
majestic measure of some, familiar song, 
which he had sung in days of yore. His eye 
lights up with its ancient fire, his arm re- 
gains its wonted strength, his storm-beaten 
breast heaves and recedes with the ebb and 
flow of a thousand emotions, and as the 
liquid tones flow forth in rich and varied 
melody, and the deep, intenser chorus leaps 
from beneath his hand, he faeems again to 
mingle in the happy throng, as in olden 
time, when the blushiag maiden, the gallant 
knight, and the brave old warrior, joined 
in high revelry, and the laugh went round, 
and joy ran high, and the dance whirled on. 
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But lo ! the harp stands stil], apd the old man 
sleeps. Thus, amid the dying echoes of 
life's profound and varied melodies, the im- 
mortal spirit recalls, from the shining depths 
of memory, all the treasures of past experi*- 
ence,'and hastens onward to the life beyond. 

It is in view of the consideration that exist- 
ence rarely retraces her steps, or loses what 
once she has gained ; that a thought flashing 
upon the mind, ^, •noble, thrilling sentiment, 
quickening all the heart's warm impulses, or 
a kindly deed performed, never wholly fades 
from our consciousness ; — ^it is in view of this 
great truth that human experience seems in*, 
deed a splendid reality ; that life appears con* 
stantly smiling upon us in frdl, sublime mys- 
teiy and meaning, practicak utility and joy. 

It is here, too, in the foot that, like the in* 
delible colors of the ancient and '* lost arts/' 
each new tinge of our being, drawn out by 
hard, rough contact with the actual, will still 
remain to excite our wonder and admiration^ 
even when ages have rolled away ; — it is 
from this consideration, •specially, that we de* 
rive the highest incentives to cultivate with- 
in us, a thorough, & profound, and legitimate 
ej;perience. Let the young man (for to the 
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young, especially, I address this exhortation,) 
with high aims and aspirations, preserving 
the integrity of his being, never fear to plunge 
into life, participate in it, bathing in its flood. 
He should study nature, communing with her 
sweet, myriad voices, contemplating her 
matchless forms of beauty. He should culti- 
vate the arts, till their refining essence per- 
vades his soul, attuning it to higher and sub- 
limer symphonies. He should drink at the 
fountains of social and domestic life, where 
all the better, kindly feelings are unfolded. 
Let him, also, see the world ; mingle with hu- 
menity, often feeling in his own breast, those 
fraternal throbs, that move up and down in the 
great arteries of society, thus weaving many 
a silken cord between the individual and the 
race. Above all, he should worship humbly, 
constantly, at the shrine of the pure Spiritu- 
al ; there, frequently, if possible, as when the 
ancient prophet was whirled upward in his 
flaming car, lift himself up above the world, 
into the endearing caresses of Holy, Infinite 
Love. t* 

Let the young man, then, cultivate a rich, 
varied, legitimate experience. Life will 
doubtless seem trying and sad at times. The 
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battle will often grow hot and furious. But 
be brave, and ever true to your noble stan- 
dard, till at the day's close, perhaps, you shall 
come up, like a £tfthful warrior, flushed and 
rejoicing With victory. When, in coming 
years, th§ remnants of to-day's industrial bat- 
talions shall be often marshaled upon the 
field, — when your name shall be called in the 
roll of the past, it may be that some surviv- 
ing comrade, responding in your behalf, shall 
say — " He died on the field of honor !'' 



MT VISION. 



tfr EUZABETfi a. OALE. 



A VI8I0N of gentleness stole on my view, 
And her garments were formed of the sunshine and mist; 
Her hair was as dailE as the thunder cloud's hue, 
But her eye was as soft as the beil with dew kissed; 

The mild star of truth shed its light from her eye, 
Warm with love was her breath, that in breathing was 

spent; 
And tenderness whispered its birth in.her sigh, 
There was intellect stamped on her brow eloquent 

I knew, oh ! I knew her — my light in the dark. 
And I kissed her soft hand^her red lips and pale brow; 
Her &ir arm, in fond caress, <Hroled me r^tmd; 
If I loTed in ihtpastf I had worshipped her now, 

She sang me a strain of a dear hallowed song 

I had ne'er heard but once, save in memory's bower; 

And in her lithe arms she nestled me long, 

Oh, this maiden o'er me had a wonderM power ! 

The porter of day/oped the gates of the sun. 

And he cast streams of light on the couch where I lay; 

So dropping a kiss and a tear on my cheek, 

Sweet Adelia, my darling one, yanished away. 



THE SUMMER IS ENDED. 



BY ORBEN FBBKINS. 



The harvest is past, the summer is ended ! 
These words suggest reflections in somewhat 
sober contrast with those which fill the fancy 
with the dancing light, the wafted incense 
and the melodies of spring : *' Lol the Tfinter 
is past, the rain is over and gone ; the flow- 
ers appear on the earth ; the time of the 
singing of birds is come/' In our far north- 
ern clime the Spring with its soft airs, reviv- 
ing rays, and robes of. green and notes of joy, 
is ever most sincerely welcomed. We long 
for it, we weary of delays, we wish that we 
might hasten its approach. We hail it as the 
visible fulfilment of a never-failing promise 
— as a bright symbol of the goodness of the 
ever-loving God. Not, however, for itself 
alone do we so much desire it and love it, 
(for it tarries but a little in our land,) but be- 
t 
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cause it is the herald of the summer — the 
beauty and the glory of our year. Spring 
comes before the summer as John came be- 
fore Messiah, to prepare for it the way — to 
awake the world's attention to the opportuni- 
ties at hand. In spring we turn the furrow 
and cast abroad the seed. Spring quickens 
the dead landscape into life, weaves the gor- 
geous robes of summer and wreathes her 
crown of flowers ; yet spring without the 
summer were but a promise unfulfilled — a 
quickly dissolving view of fruitless beauty. 

A spirit of beneficence, the summer walks 
the earth in shining garments, perpetually 
performing miracles for man ; changing by 
her magic breath the frail spring blossoms 
into purple clusters, pendant fruits and golden 
grain. She is not only the most beautiftil 
and genial, but also the most bountiful and 
gracious of the seasons. True, she some- 
times greets us with excessive warmth, and 
oft imposes heavy burdens. But her morn- 
ing hours are fragrant and refreshing, her 
evenings are delightful, often at set of sun 
displaying splendors surpassing the glory of 
all human art. Yet her beauty, matchless as 
it is, is surpassed by her beneficence ; and 
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but for her genial influence and generous sup- 
plies, all life on earth would cease. She 
brings forth from her store-house sustenance 
for all earthly creatures through all the sea- 
sons of the year. Dear benefactor of depend- 
ent beings I well might we worship her if we 
were not assured that she is sent of God, 
and therefore that to Him alone belongs the 
praise for all which she bestows. 

So pleasant and so generous is she that it 
is saddening to see the symbols of her wan- 
ing glory. The farewell chant of feathered 
tribes, the last perfume of fading flowers, the 
flush and glow of the transfigured forests, 
whose shred vestments soon will whirl in air 
or rustle on the ground, illustrating the frailty 
or prefiguring the doom of all things earthly. 
One day the earth is robed in living splen- 
dors. The next day desolation reigns through 
all the realm which was so full of beauty and 
suggestive of divine beneficence. A dark 
gray pall spreads over hill and vale, winds 
wail, the heavens weep while the winding 
sheet of winter is preparing, as mourners do 
while the mortal tenement is being robed for 
its repose in dust. The tale is told, the har- 
vest is past, the summer is ended: and the 
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transition is suggestive of a change in human 
life analogous to this. 

Life also has its seasons . Youth is its spring- 
time, — the season for the unfolding of the in- 
tellect, the affections and the moral sense — 
the flowering season of the mind and heart. 
So manhood in the glory of his strength and 
the flush of its success may be compared to 
summer in her regal robes. But summer 
wanes, her beauty fades, her glory flees away. 
So life soon lapses into the yellow leaf — au- 
tumn of age clothed with the symbolry of its 
last earthly change. 

Each changing season hastens on the time 
when this world's work with each of us will be 
completed ; when we must look upon it, such 
as it shall be, and say : soul, to accomplish 
this has been thy errand to the earth ; this i^ 
thy contribution to the welfare of thy race ; 
this is the measure of thy moral power ; this 
is the record thou must leave of what thou 
here hast wrought ; this constitutes thy claim 
to the consideration of the rising generation. 
The ^summer time of life will pass away as 
the summer of the year has passed : and what 
of all its beauty and its glory will remain ? 
What now remains' of the green vesture of 
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the fields, the gorgeous garments of the 
groves, and garlands of gay flowers brought 
into being by the breath of summer? All 
fled I only the fruits remain. These only are 
of value in the season which succeeds. Even 
so it is with human life. Wealth, fame, place 
and power all fade into insignificance. Only 
the fruits of wise and just endeavor are ol 
any value when the time of toil and the pe- 
riod of power are passed. 

What then is the lesson of the autumn of 
the year J to those who are enjoying the spring 
and summer days of life f Is it not that they 
should toil to bring forth> the firuits t)f moral 
effort, that they may crown their days with 
honor and fill the soul with profitable and 
pleasing subjects for reflection? I have 
spoken of it as being sad to bid adieu to 
summer, to see its charms departing, and 
hear its songsters chanting their farewell. 
But would it not be vastly more so if all its 
precious hours had been wasted, idled, played 
away, and had brought forth no fruit for the 
succeeding season ? Think of a winter draw- 
ing on with no provisions for its frosts and 
storms I How much less enviable is his con- ' 
dition who has passed the bloom and summer 
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time of life a moral profligate and prodigal ; 
who from idleness in spring must beg in har- 
vest and have nothing, or having sown the 
wind must reap the whirlwind. Seed time 
and harvest are propitious seasons unto those 
who labor for the treasures their munificence 
may bring. Yet what avail they him who 
neglects the opportunities they profier and 
invokes not their beneficence ? And how dif- 
fer they in this from corresponding seasons in 
our human life ? If the seeds of knowledge 
and of virtue are sown in early life and re^ 
ceive a careful culture, they will bud a-nd 
J)loom and bring forth fruits of blessing which 
will be a crown of honor, a solace and a 
source of joy in the autumn days of age — on 
the last verge of life. But if early oppor- 
timities are not improved and meridian hours 
are wasted, what can the evening bring 
but disappointment and dissatisfaction, emp- 
tiness and evil ? 

Benignant as the sway of summer is, it 
brings no fruits from desert sands, from bar- 
ren clifis or weedy fens : and what can the 
last season of this life bring forth from selfish, 
^ ignorant, or sin-steepeji souls ? And to re- 
trieve in age the misspent time of better 
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days, would he a task almost as hopeless as 
to produce amid the chilly airs and frosts of 
autumn what should have had the entire sea- 
son for its growth. Habits of neglect of 
duty and of dissipation, of selfishness and 
sin, will harden and degenerate the heart, 
dwarf and degrade the soul ; and heart and 
soul will feel their ill effects as long as life 
shall last. Unless the days of youth and 
manhood are improved — unless they are em- 
ployed in wise and worthy ways — it may be 
ours, when earthly opportunities are at an 
end, and feebleness invades the frame and au- 
tumn airs grow chill, to sigh, ' The summer 
is ended, and we are not saved.' 

What a world of mournful meaning may 
these simple words contain I How weighty 
their symbolical significance ttiay be to him 
to whom they properly apply ! How solemn 
the reflection that life with its early happiness 
and hopes, its manly strength and aspirations 
and all its wealth of opportunities haspassed 
into the sere and yellow leaf, and there upon 
the autumnal eve — the sunset verge of mor- 
tal being, stands the soul, still clothed in the 
habiliments of sin — a cage of unclean birds' 
— the home of unholy passions and unworthy 
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aspirations, with no celestial wisdom, and no 
immortal fruit as the harvest of the steward- 
ship which it has shared and of which it 
should have given good account I So far as 
earthly piobabilities and prospects are con- 
cerned, the tale is told, the summer is ended, 
the opportunities are over, but the most im- 
portant work is not accomplished. The ob- 
ject for which life was given — the purpose . 
which intelligent and moral beings should 
pursue, has been neglected, and the evening 
is drawing on with the labor of the day not 
done. Reflecting that our life is an important 
trust — that we are justly held responsible for 
the improvement of the talents committed to 
our use, we cannot but concede that he who 
toys and sins his precious hours away until 
he stands upon the brink of the dark valley, 
surrounded and pervaded by a net-work of 
eternal law which has woven all his actions 
into the texture of his character, holds rather 
an unenviable position. 

I would not intimate, however, that death 
will fix our fate forever. Neither reason nor 
the Bible teaches that death is a misfortune 
even to the man whose earthly course has 
been unwise, unfaithful. What means may 
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be employed on the immortal shore to bring 
the soul to recognize the truth, to realize its 
true relations and properly regard them, is not 
revealed to us. But we believe that mercy 
mingles in the atmosphere of other worlds as 
well as this ; that God has power to accomplish 
all his purposes, and that no soul shall pass be- 
yond the reach of mercy or of hope, or the 
possibility of reformation. We know how 
diflScult it is for persons in the feebleness •of 
age to change the habits formed in youth, and 
confirmed in after life, until they have become 
as fixed almost as laws of being. We do not 
forget how rarely it occurs that persons who 
pursue the ways of evil through the morning 
and meridian of life, turn from those ways in 
their declining days. Rarely indeed, unless 
by some great shock or change the very foun- 
tains of the soul are broken up and the heart's 
depths unsealed, does such a reformation 
cheer the Christian world. 

Yet it does sometimes occur that such 
hearts melt and yield — that even* such souls 
prove that they were not entirely and forever 
closed against the light and power of truth. 
By such imperfect means as mortals may find 
out and use, the soul which had seemed ut- 
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terly asleep, has heen awakened, its down- 
ward course arrested and its tendencies re- 
versed, when they seemed fixed as fate. 
Who then can limit the effect of the greart; 
change and of the appliances and means which 
an all-powerfiil Saviour may employ to bring 
the spirit into a right posture before God in 
the celestial world ? Who shall presume to 
say that they shall not prove perfectly suc- 
cessful in accomplishing the pleasure of the 
Lord — restoring in his time the moral har- 
mony and order of the universe ? But wheth- 
er these appliances shall be of mercy, of judg- 
ment, or whether there as here the goodness 
and the severity of God shall mingle in Hie 
means of reformation, is among the secret 
things that yet belong to God. We only 
know that He will there as here be true to his 
own nature, and being true, will desire and 
of necessity be true to the best interests of 
his creatures, and therefore, there as here, will 
seek their purity and peace. 

But, though of these concerns we know «o 
little, of our present interests and obligatioi» 
we are all sufficiently informed to render us 
not only really responsible for what we do 
and what we voluntarily become, but to mtake 
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US sensible of our accountability, and that if 
the summer of life ends and leaves.us with an 
empty garner, ouxs is the fault. Shall we not 
then, take warning from the fading symbols of 
the waning year, and know that though our 
life should be prolonged through many flying 
jseasonF, still the end at farthest is not far 
* away. We may not realize, amid the balmy 
ibreath of spring and the gorgeous gaieties of 
fiummer that autumn's chilly airs and winter's 
piercing winds will be so soon upon us, yet 
we know that it is true. So how difficult it is 
for youth and manhood to contemplate age 
and death as near at hand. Yet it is even 
•80. We see already those who yesterday 
with us were young, begin to wear the fur- 
row and be sprinkled with the frost. We 
may in imagination postpone the harvest time 
of life, but we only thus delude ourselves, for 
it wiU not be postponed. It is rapidly ap- 
proaching and will soon be here. And the 
great question for consideration is, what shall 
our harvest be ? What shall we have to 
show the Master of the vineyard, as the re- 
sult of our stewardship ? Shall Vh with 
hearts ennobled by a righteous toil, expect 
his approbation ? or shall we with souls de- 
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graded by useless aims shrink from the pres- 
ence of the pure and just ? 

I would associate no imaginary apprehen- 
sions, no unnecessary solemnity or gloom with 
thoughts of death ; but it is not a waste of 
time for us occasionally to reflect upon the 
character in which we would appear when the 
summer of life is ended — when the labors of 
the day are done I Shall we seek to stand 
among the pure and well-deserving, prepared 
to enter on an untried state of being with un- 
sullied hearts and joyous hope's of future good 
and glory. ? or shall we be content to look 
back on lives all leprous with transgression, 
and forward to whatever in the fulness of 
eternal equity and mercy may remain for the 
unfaithful ? Whatever our theory of human 
destiny may be, this long since uttered prayer, 
is rational and wise : *' Let me die the death 
of the righteous, and let my last end be like 
his." 
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THE FEAST OF EOSES. 

A DRAMA FOR SABBATH OR OTHER SCHOOLS. 



Dedicated to the Sabbath School of the First Univer- 
salist Society in the City qf Oswego, JV. F. 



BT N. STONE. 



INTRODUCTION. 

Who has not heard of Cashmere's beauteous vale. 
The loveliest spot in India's &.vored clime, 
The Eden of the world ? 

Yon mountains high 
Shut out the cold and biting northern blasts, 
And here perpetual summer holds her reign; 
Yon glassy lake, like a fair mirror set 
In gorgeous frame, reflects the azure sky; 
And lofty mountain peaks, and spires, and minarets, 
Gleaming~from mosque and temple fair; 
Enamelling the grove embowered isles. 
Here stands the cool kiosk, shaded by waving palms; 
There a gay garden, redolent with fragrant breath 
Of many thousand flowers, and yonder shines 
The gilded domes of the imperial palace. 
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High, its gorgeous front, all glittering 
With costly marbles, like some bright vision 
Of &bled fairy land, looks proudly o'er 
The enchanting scene. 

And music too 
Lends here its charm; the maiden's lute 
Sounds forth from shady bower, — the peasant* pipe. 
From the hillsides rings out; and joyous songs 
O'er the still lake and in the bosky dells 
Resounds. All here is beautiful and bright 
As in the regions of the blest. 

Who has not heard of Cashmere's lovely rose T 
The &irest 'tis amongst ten thousand &ir; 
So bright its bloom, so fragrant is its breath. 
That all behold it with delight; and when 
The fields and gardens all are decked 
With its bright blooms, the natives of the vale 
Hold a high festival; — 'tis called 
The feast of roses. Then on the hills 
The shepherd leaves his flocks, 
The husb^dman his plough, the wife 
Her loom and distaff; — old men and young, 
Matron and maiden lay aside their toil. 
Cast off their cares, and give to pleasure all 
The live-long day 

Now is the time 
For this gay feast, — gardens and hedges all 
Are blushing with their load of opening flowers. 
Hark! 

[Herald in the distance, behind the sceae.] 

hbbald's voice. 
Come to the feast of roses! 
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Ytma BPEAKSB. 

'Tis the herald's voice, and lo 
With music sweet he comes and loud proclaims 
The jo$ ous festival ! (Exit. ) 

•[A burst of music. Enter herald and attendant^!. When 
the mosic ceaaeit herald proeiaims.] 

Ho ! all ye people of bright Cashmere's vale, 

Princes and princesses, lords-and ladies feir. 

Peasants and artisans, all high and lon^. 

Come to the feast of roses! 

From gilded palaces and marble halls* 

From shaded kiosk and from leafy bower. 

From the thronged city and the tented field; 

From the lone cottage on the mountain side. 

Come one, come all, — Come to the feast of roses ! 

Come all ye people, — friends and foes; 

Ye who in bickering feuds have spent the year; 

Within whose hearts anger and fell revenge 

Have banished peace and love; cast off your hate; 

Come and be friends. Come to the feast of roses! 

The stricken poor, — the oppressed and toil-worn slave; 

Cast off your burdens; — from your labor fi*ee. 

Come and eigoy the day, to joy ordained; 

Come to the feast of roses ! ( Exit Herald, ) 

[Enter yoorg girl with a basket of flowers, and sings.] 

BONO. 
[AiB— 1« The May Queen," from Demster's Cantata.] 

The morn is glowing brightly 

And melting into day. 
The birds are flitting lightly 

To chirp from spray to spray 
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The dew is sparUiiig on the grass 
Like diamonds bright Sknd £a,ir, 

And summer breezes as they pass 
With fragrance fill the air. 



The meadows all are blooming 

With flowers bright and gay, . 
And maidens fair are coming 

To bear their sweets away; 
And I have gathered there my share, 

My basket running o'er; 
And given them to my mother dear 

Beside our cottage door. 

And now the feast of roses 

This morning will begin, 
And I have gathered buds and flowers 

To deck our rose's queen; 
And then in merry dance and song 

We'll sport thfe hours away. 
And gladness reign in every heart 

Through all the live-long day. 

And young and old will all be there. 

And many a maiden bright. 
And many a noble lady fair. 

And many a gallant knight; 
And words of love and joy will pass 

From each to each around. 
And many a happy, smiling fatce 

Will everywhere be found. 
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The sun is rising brightly, 

The mom is fresh and &ir; 
And maidens tripping lightly 

Are hastening to be there; 
And I must go along with them, 

I can no longer stay; 
Away to the feast of roses. 

Away, I haste away. {Exit} 

[While the last verse is shighig, yoang boys and girls with 
baskets and wreaths of ilowm trip aeross the stage.] 



SCENE FIBST. 

Enter maidens bearing flowers, a throne qf green turf 
on the stage ; a coronet qf roses placed upon it. 

FIBST MAIDEN. 

Welcome, sister m^iidens,— 'tis the feast of roses; 

Oars the appointed task 
To elect the queen, who on this festal day 
Shall rule our sports and lead the joyous train 
0*er hill and dale, to cull the choicest flowers; 
Our mirth restrain within its proper bounds. 
And gpcdde, harmonious, every joyous heart 
To pleasures pure and good. 

Fair she must be, and good and kind as fair; - ' 

Well known for deeds of charity and love 
And virtuous acts and purity of heart. 
Speak, sisters, speak the maiden's name; 
Who shall be worthy deemed to be our roses* queen ? 

SBOOND HAIDSK. 

Permit me, sisters, one to name 
As worthy of the crown. The gentle Selima ; 
Lovely she is, and good as lovely; 
8 
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For proof of this, go ask the suffering poor. 
The sick and the unfortunate. 

Ask them whose gentle hand 
Brings comfort to their wretchedness. 
Whose gentle Toice soothes their distress 
And whispers hope and consolation. 
Ask the iK>or brutes, whom sore mischance 
Has brought to harm, whose kindly hand 
Giyes them relief and smooths thejr bed of pain. 
Go ask the little birds that nestle round her home, 
Whose hand protects their callow young 
From heartless boys, fiH>m hawk and kite. 
And when the dreary winter comes, 
Scatters the crumbs that their frail life sustains. 
The iK>or and sick will raise their hands to heaven 
And say, 'tis Selima. 

The poor dumb brutes 
Will gather round and look their gratitude 
To gentle Selima. 

The joyous birds 
jFrom tall tree-tiop and leafy bower 
Will sing in chorus loud, 'tis Selima. 
Eyen her commands, so gently are they uttered 
•Tis pleasure to obey. My voice for her 
I give, to be our roses' queen. 

FIBST MAIDEN. 

Sister, thou sayest well; I give my voice for her. 

ALL THE MAIDENS. 

And I, — and I, — and I, 

FIBST MAIDEN, (fo another,) 
Go, sister, tell the gentle Selima 
She is our queen elect 
Bid her come forth, that on her brow 
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Our hands may place the rosy crown 
And hail her as oar festal queen. 

[Enter Selima; maidenfi gather round ber and eonunenoe a 
song, and while singing plaoe the crown of roses on ber 
head.] 



[AiR^*' The Qneen of May >* From Klngsley's Social Choir.] 

A rosy crown we twine for thee, 

Of Flora's richest treasure. 
We lead thee forth to dance and glee. 

To mirth and youthful pleasure; 
take, take the rosy crown, 
take, take the rosy crown, 
O take the rosy crown; 
The myrtle, thyme, and eglantine 

One blended wreath discloses. 
And bids their fragrant breath combine 

With these emblushing roses. 
Then take, take the rosy crown. 
Take the rosy crown. 

We bade the fairest flowers that grow 

Their varied tribute render; 
To shine above that brow of snow 

In all their sunny splendor; 
Then take and wear the rosy crown, 
take and wear, the rosy crown, 
take the rosy crown. 



*Thi8 song is copied from Klngsley's Choir j all the others are 
original. 
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deign to wear the wreath we twine> 
Thy beauteous ringlets shading. 

And be its charms a type of thine 
In all, except its &ding. 

Then take and wear the rosy crown. 

Wear the rosy crown. 

[They lead the qaeen and seat ber on the throne, then 
range themselTee behind her. Enter people or children 
from both sides of the stage.] 

RBST MAIDEN. 

Good people all. 
Behold your queen; the beauteous queen of roses. 

people', {bowing to the qtieen,) 
Hail ! queen of roses, hail ! 

FIRST MAIDEir. 

Hail ! queen of roses, hall ! 

And may thy reign be blest with joy and peace, 

And pleasures unalloyed. May no foul passions mar 

The joys of this bright day; no ill bred strife 

Or angry words be heard in thy bright realm; 

But may thy gentle sway be marked by peace 

And harmony and Ioyo. 

And we, thy duteous suliiects bow before thee. 

And hail our much loved queen. 

PEOPLE. 

Hail we our beauteous queen ! All hail 

QUEEN. « 

Thanks, my beloyed people, many thanks 
For the great honor tihus on me conferred. 
that I were more worthy ! 

[Rising and taming to ttie maidens behind her.] 
And you, dear maidens, be my counsellors, 
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And aid me with your wisdom to sustain 

The high estate to which your hands have raised me. 

Be eyer near to raise your warning voice 

Should my frail judgment err. 

This be your place — the greatest honor 

That your poor sovereign can bestow; 

And as the badge of your high office wear 

This yellow rose; (Gives each a yellow rose.) 

Embtem of purest gold, 
It shadows forth the high and noble worth 
You hold i n our esteem. ( Turning to the people. ) 

And now let us appoint 
Such officers as shall become our high estate 
And grace our royal court. 
Osmyn step forth; 

[Osmyn advances before the queen.] . 
Full well we know thy noble bearing and thy upright 

heart; 
Our Vizier thou shalt be; 'tis thine to execute 
Our sovereign laws. This purple rose 
Shall be thy badge of office. 

t&e takes place a little from the queen, at her right band.] 
Omar, the noble and the good; our Marshal 
Thou shalt be. Thine office is to lead 
Our royal train ; this be the ensign 
Of thine office. ( Gives a siaff decorated with flowers.) 
[Omar takes place a little on the left of the queen] 
Toung Hafed and Abdallah, Yusaef and Almoran 
Shall be our guards, to see us free from harm. 

[Gives them each a rod tipped witb flowers.] 
These shall betoken your high dignity. 

[They take places, two on either hand, below Vizier aod 
Marshal.] 
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The fair Zuleika and Fatima sweet 
Shall be our maids of honor. 

[Gives them each a white rose.) 
These roses white, emblems of purity and grace. 
Shall mark your office and oar kind regard. 

[They take place on either hand, next the queen.] 

Now is our train complete; 
And now 'tis our good pleasure that we make. 
The circuit of our realm, and see that all 
Are prosperous and happy, and that all 
EiVJoy this festal day as well becomes 
A good and virtuous people. 
Marshals advance, and lead our royal train. 

[Marahal leads, next two guardg, then the Queen with a 

Mnid :f honor on each side, next coansellors, next the 

Vizier. Two guards and people bring up the rear. Mn 

stc, and all march off the sta^.] 



SCENE SECOND. 

Enter lady y walking — a little girl comee running up 
to her. 



Mother, dearest mother. 
From yon tall bush I culled this beauteous rose ; 
See, see how broad it spreads its petals out. 
How rich its color, and deep within its heart 
The dew-drops linger as if they loved to dwell 
Forever there, reflecting back 
The glorious light of heaven. 
Take it, dear mother; 'tis your daughter's gift. 
The gift of gratitude and love. 
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MOTHER* 

Thanks, dearest daughter, thanks; 

[Kiaaes her and takes the rose.] 
*Tia a precious gift. 
Like your dear self; so bright, so beautiful; 
Bless you, my loyely child. Be eyer kind and good, 
As you are now, and I yet may live 
To see you queen of roses. 

OIBL. 

mother, that I could be worthy! 

1 saw the good Selima crowned. All eyes did beam 
On her with loye and joy. All hailed her with delight, 
All knew her worth, and all had learned 

To loye her as the good are always loyed; 

I would be like her . ^ 

MOTHER. 

You can be like her, daughter dear; 
Let eyery day of thy young life be passed 
So that when eyening comes and you to rest 
Retire, you to yourself can say. 
Some little good I' ye done to swell 
The amount of human happiness. 
Something I'ye learned to make me 
Wiser and better than I was before ; 
Be neyer idle; neyer let an hour pass by, 
But you haye something gained. 

But come, my daughter. 
In yonder groye we were to meet 
Some fHends; we should not make them widt {Exit) 

[Enter a group ofchiidren, sporting and tossing flowers at 
each other. Various gronps of old and young cross the 
stage. Enter female and sings.] 
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BONO OJ IHE ROSE. 
[Aim — «< Birds of PuMge." From Kingftoy^i Choir.] 
Bose, lOYely rose, of the fh&grant breath, 
Whence come ye forth— the joy of the earth? 
I come from the bea^tiftil Tale of Cashmere, 
Where the skies are all bright and the flowers are all fair; 
Where the tall trees waye and the soft breezes blow. 
And the sparkling streams through the green meadows 

flow. 
Hither I come when the summer is bright. 
Hither I come in my beauty and light. 

Where summer clouds o'er the mountains fly, 
Waving their shadowy wings on high; 
Where sunbeams are sparkling in every rill. 
Or sleeping in light on the side of the hill ; 
Where zephyrs sigh through the waving pines. 
And wild music floats on the summer winds; 
From thence I come when the summer is bright,^ 
Hither I come in my beauty and light. 

Where the tall clifb o*er the gleaming lake. 
Proudly look down on the ripples that break; 
Where wild breezes whistle o'er shrub and o'er tree. 
And echoes are murmuring from the blue sea; 
Where wild floVers bloom and wild birds sing. 
And wild bees are ever abroad on the wing; 
From thence I come when the summer is bright. 
Hither I come in my beauty and light. 

Whore the gay gardens of Iranistan 

Send their rich fragrance afiir o'er the land; 

Where palaces gleaming in marble and gold, 

To the beams of the morning their splendors unfold, 
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Where often at eye, in the silent groTes, . 
The nightingale sings to the flower that he loves. 
From thence I oome when the summer is bright. 
Hither I come in my beauty and light. 

[Enter a boy sappoitiaga little sister apparently fteble ind 
lame and waiUag with dittoolty.] 

BOT. 

A few steps further, sister dear ; 
Here on this mossy seat, in the cool shade. 
Will be a pleasant seat. 

[Leads her to a green bank at the baek of the stage aud 
seals her tenderly upon it. ] 

The queen of roses 
With her attendant train will shortly pass > 

This way, and you can see them all; 
Jkleantime I'll gather some bright flowers. 
That you may feast your eyes upon their beauty 
And smell their fragrant breath. 

. [Goes oat and returns with flowers.] 
See, sister; see what lovely flowers I've found; 
See, here are eglantines and honeysuckles rare. 
And pansies bright as your dear eyes; 
Hold out your little hands, I'll fill them Ml. 
[He Alls her hands with flowers.] 

BISTEB. 

O! brother dear, how shall Te'er repay 
Your gentle care ? My heart is f^ll ; 
But, oh, my hands are wealc! 
Poor, feeble, helpless thing I am. 
Dependent wholly on a brother's care. 
Yet would I deem my helpless state 
Almost a blessing, so sweet it is 
To feel a brother's love. « 
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Ah brother dear, how oft do yoa deny ' 

Yourself the pleasures and the sports 

Which other youths enjoy! Even this very mom 

You would not go to see them crown 

Our roses' queen, but for my sake 

Remained at home. Would, brother dear, 

That you had gone. 

BOT. 

And left my little sister all alone? 

Not for the fairest sight in all our land; 

But hark! hear you those strains of music ? 

See, yonder comes our queen and all her train; 

Now, sister dear, lean on my shoulder, — so, — 

Then you will sit at ease and see them all 

As they pass by. 

[While speaking the last giz lines, music is heard, at first 
faint as if distant, then swelling louder, as if nearer; 
then in Aill chorus. Enter queen and train; as they 
pass across the stage the queen sees the brother and sis- 
ter • she steps out of the train, goes to the children, 
kisses them both and gives the Bister a rose,— returns to 
her place, and the train passes off the stage.] 

BOT. 

There, dearest sister! you have seen 

The queen of roses and her royal court; 

Now let me lead you to our humble cot; 

There you may rest your wearied limbs; 

Myself will guard you. , ( Exit ) 
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SCENE THIRD. 

The queen on her Ihrone ; attendants ranged as in Scene 
First 

QUEEN. 

Thus have we made the round 
Of our dominions, and with our own eyes 
Beheld our happy people, seen their joyous sports, 
And listened to their songs and harmless mirth. 
Yon low descending sun denotes the day far spent. 
What we have yet to do must soon be done; 
Then may we rest in peace. 

Omar, our gentle Marshal, 
Your eyes beheld this day, while passing with our train. 
Our notice of a kind 'and brave young lad 
Tending his little sister, sick and lame. 
How kindly he supported her upon a mossy bank. 
While she beheld our gay procession pass. 
We know that gentle boy, and would have had 
Him in our train, for well does he deserve 
The highest honors which we can bestow, 
But nought could make him leave his feeble charge. 
Go, Omar, go, their cottage is not &r. 
Tell him the queen of roses does desire 
To see him at her court, and bid him bring 
His little sister with him. Treat them most tenderly. 
As you would give us pleasure. [Exit Omab.] 

'Tis our blest office to reward the good 
And gently lead the evil fiH>m their ways. 
Though short our gentle reign, we would our sway 
Might reach to all. We would not chide 
The evil, but by gentle words 
And kindly acts win them to love the good 
And to forsake the evil. 
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The good we would 
Encourage to attain still greater good. 
We ever would be like to Him who dwells above, 
The uniyersal Parent of us all; who makes 
The genial sun to shine and rain to fkll 
On all alike, the just and the ui^just. 
That all may love Him who first loved them. 

[Enter Omar, condnctiDg brother and sister. The queen 
rises, goes to the sister, leads her to the throne, utd 
seats her on it by lier side'.] 

There precious one, sit by our ride, 

Lean your little head upon our lap. 

And rest enfolded in our arms. 

You, gentle brother ! come you to our side. 

Where we would always that the good should be. 

Take this bright rose, [Oives him a rosel see how wide 

it spreads 
Its shining petals out, how sweet its fjragrance; 
So may your good deeds ever shine. 
And may their firagrance smell to heaven. 

iTurns io the ii9ter.'\ 

Poor little one; 
Hard, hard indeed must be thy lot ! 
You cannot run abroad o'er the green fields. 
And gather the bright flowers, and stray 
Among the shady groves, and hear the birds 
Sing their gay carols when the dewy mom 
Is glowing in its brightness. When maidens spoH 
In joyous glee along the vei^lant mead, 
Then must thou sit alone, and in the sadness of thy 

heart 
Repine at thy hard &te. Poor child, 
I pity thee ! 
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Nay, gentle queen ! not joyless is my state; 
True, my poor feeble limbs do foil 
To bear me forth abroad; I cannot run 
O'er the gay fields and meadows bright; 
But at my little window I can sit 
And look away into the clear blue sky, 
Or watch the fleecy clouds, winging their way 
O'er the broad heavens. And I can see 
The tall trees waving in the summer wind; 
And the blue distant mountains, rearing high 
Their lofty peaks in air. 
Then kindly friends 
Oft bear me to a pleasant, shady grove. 
Where I can sit and ^ee the little birds, 
And listen to their songs and feel the gentle winds 
Fanning my cheek with their cool breath; 
And then they bring me flowers of every hue. 
And tell me all their names and where they grow. 
And oft they teach me pleasant little songs, 
And I can sing them when I am alone; 
Nay, not alone ! for gentle brother there 
Is ever by my side, with words of love 
And acts of ready kindness to make sweet 
Each passing hour. Ah, often do I think 
My lot is happier tban others, — so much 
Of love, so much of good do I eigoy ! 

QUEEN. 

Dear little one ! that we might 
A lesson learn of thee, how even in adversity 
Good may be fbund, and joys spring up 
To bless the lowliest lot ! 
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But come, my maiden; 
Ere night comes down to close our festal day. 
We would hear one more song, Zelia, 
Our lively Zelia, whose sweet voice 
We always love to hear, may we have 
A song from thee? 

SONG. 
[ Ai«.— " O bad I the wings of a swallow, I'd fly."— Kingaley.] 
0*er hill and o'er valley I've wandered afar. 
Where the little birds sing and the wild flowers bloom; 
I've tasted the breath of the fresh mountain air 
And followed the wild bee away to her home. 
I've wandered alone on the bright, pebbly shore, 
I've walked by the streamlets all sparkling and bright. 
And listened with joy at the cataract's roar. 
And gazed on the eagle aloft in his flight. 
! gaily I wander alone all the day 
As joyous and free as the birds of the air; 
And where maidens gather in sport and in play. 
In the joy of my heart I would ever be there. 

I've gathered the rose in the vale of Cashmere 

And the white water-lily I've pulled from the lake; 

And the violets bright I have wreathed in my hair 

On the emerald hills where the echoes awake. 

With maidens I've danced upon the gay green. 

And merrily sung the bright hours away; 

And I've woven a wreath of gay flowers for our queen. 

And hither I come from the mountains away. 

,# gaily I wander abroad all the day 

As joyous and free as the birds of the air; 

And where maidens gather in sport and in play, 

In the joy of my heart I would ever be there. 
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QUEEN. 

Now let us close 
Our brief but joyous reign, — Thanks 
My good people, —thanks,— for the great honor 
Which you this day have done us. 

And you. 
The officers and maidens of our court. 
Tour Mr demeanor, and your kindly bearing 
Have won the praise of all. We give you 
Heart-felt thanks. 

[Takes off her crown and places it on the bead of the 
little girl by her side ] 

There, sweet one. 
Take you our rosy crown as a memento 
Of our best love. Dear one, — jrou have taught us 
That e'en misfortune has its good 
If we will but receive it. Thanks for the lesson. 
Now let us all with one accord lift up 
Our hearts and voices, in a hymn of praise 
To Him who in his love has given to us 
This day of gladness and of joy. 



Praise to Jehovah, the best and the greatest. 

Maker and Ruler of earth and of sky; 
Hosts of bright angels in splendor await Thee, 
■ Sounding their harps to Thy praises on high 

Praise to Thee, King of kings, mighty and glorioa 
Maker and Monarch and Sovereign of all. 

Great in Thy love, may Thou ever reign o'er us. 
While at Thy feet in glad worship we fall. 
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Praise to Thee, Father, so loving and tender. 
Kind to Thy children and Mthfiil and true; 

Angels may look on Thy goodness and wonder^ 
Hymns of r^oicing foreyer renew. 

Praise to Thee, God of the night and the morning, 
Praise we would give Thee, in loftiest strain; 

Anthems of praise oar glad voices resonndii^, 
In loud haUeliu'ahs; — hallelnjah, — Amen. 



THE OLD CANOE. 



BT MISS EMILY JL PAGE. 



Wheke the rocks are gray and the shore is steep, 
And the waters below look dark and deep; 
Where the rugged pine in its lonely pride, 
Leans gloomily oyer the murky tide; 
Where the reeds and rushes are tall and rank, 
And the weeds grow thick on the winding bank — 
' Where the shadow is heavy the whole day through^ 
Lays at its moorings the old canoe. 

The useless paddles are idly dropped, 

Idke a sea-bird's wings that the storm hath Idpped,. 

And crossed on the railing one o'er one, 

like folded hands when the work is done; 

While busily back and forth between. 

The spider stretches his silvery screen, 

And the solemn owl, with his dull ** too hoo»'* 

Settles down on the side of the old canoe. 

The stem, half sunk in the slimy wave,^ 
Bots slowly away in its living grave. 
And the green moss creeps o'er its dull decay. 
Hiding the mouldering dust away. 
Like the hand that plants o'er the tomb a flower. 
Or the ivy that mantled the &llen tower; 
While many a blossom of lovlieet hue 
Springs up o'er the stem of the old can oe. 
9 
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The oorrentlefls waters are dead and still — 
Bat the light winds play with the boat at will. 
And lazily in and out again. 
It floats the length of its rusty chain, 
lake the weary march of the hands of time. 
That meet and part at the noontide chime; 
And the shore is kissed at each torn anew. 
By the dripping bow of the old canoe. 

0, many a time, witii a careless hand, 
I haye poshed it away from the pebbly itraad. 
And paddled it down where the stream runs qoidk ••^ 
Where the whirls are wiM and the eddies are flii<d[ *— 
And laughed as I leaned o'er 1^ rocking ride. 
And looked below in the br<^en tide. 
To see that the ikces and boats were two. 
That were mirrored baek from the old canoe! 

But now, as I lean o*ar the erumbliag side, 

And look below in the sluggish tide; 

The face that I see there is graver grown. 

And the laugh that I hear has a soberer tone. 

And the hands that lent to the light skiff wings, 

Haye grown fiuniliar iHth sterner things. 

But I love to think of the hours that flew, 

As I rocked where the whirls their white spray threw. 

Ere the blossoms waved, or the green moss grew 

0*er the mouldering stem of the old canoe. 
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TIE LITTLE. WIFE. 



BY M. A. DODD. 



A STAGE, heavilj laden, was slowly ascend- 
ing one of those long Vermont hills, which 
seem to the weary [traveller evqr rising and 
never coming to the top. Some of the pas- 
sengers were dozing, and others loquacious ; 
but there was one on the back seat neither 
sleepy nor talkative, and he seemed almost 
angry with two of his neighbors, a " hard 
cider'' and a *' sub-treasury " man, who were 
warmly engaged in an animated political, dis- 
cussion ; for he feared that their loud tones 
would waken the fair companion whose waist 
his arm fondly encircled, while she sweetly 
slept with her head resting upon his shoulder. 
He had almost suppressed his own breathing, 
so anxious was he not to break her repose ; 
for they had come a long journey and been 
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deprived of regular rest ; but he now gently 
moved his arm and spoke in a low voice to 
the sleeper. 

" Wake 1 Mary love I open your eyes, for 
this is the last, last hill we shall have to 
climb, and yonder is my — yes, our home/' 

" The last hill, did you say, Kobert ? and 
is that your home ? Oh, I am so glad I " and 
she almost bounded from the seat with de- 
Kght. , ' 

Eobert Seymour, whoin we have thus intro- 
duced to your notice, was the only son of a 
substantial farmer in a pleasant Vermont vil- 
lage. The idol of his parents and of four sis- 
ters, who thought him the beau ideal of all that 
a brother and a gentleman should be, it was 
a wonder he was not spoiled by indulgence 
and flattery ere he left the paternal roof. But 
an excellent disposition, a mind naturally 
gifted and well disciplined by study and re- 
flection, and a heart the home of all virtuous 
principles and affectionate impulses, carried 
him unharmed through the ordeal of home 
indulgence. Though a "green mountain 
boy," and brought up almost " in the woods,'' 
his manners would not have disgraced a -city 
clerk, or a college student, and nature had 
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been kind in forming his person, for a more 
handsome youth you will seldom see. He 
had worked some on his father's farm ; enough 
to acquire considerable knowledge of agri- 
culture ; and obtained almost a classigal edu- 
cation at an excellent academy in the vil- 
age ; where, having been a pupil from boy- 
hood, he was finally elevated to the office of 
Principal. After acquiring some experience 
in the profession, and being desirous to ex- 
plore a part of that world which lay beyond 
the hills that encircled his home, he resolved 
to visit the more southern States, and soon 
found lucrative employment as a teacher in 
one of our large Atlantic cities. Guided by 
the recommendation of an acquaintance, he 
took up his abode at an elegant and fashiona- 
ble boarding house, where he quickly acquired 
the polish of city life and manners, and found 
a new study to occupy his leisure time — viz. 
the pretty niece of his hostess. 

Mary May was an orphan, entirely depend- 
ent on a kind and affectionate aunt, who, hav- 
ing no children of her own, lavished all her 
fondness on Mary, and gave her the best ed- 
ucation, and every other advantage which 
her limited means could command. She had 
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just left school and com^ out into society, 
ajid, joyous as an uncaged bird, she made 
every place sunny which was blest with her 
presence. Her heart was so happy, her form 
so fairy-like, and her face so lovely, she was 
called the ''little divinity," to distinguish 
her from all other belles ; but her head was 
riot turned by flattery, neither did she become 
vain, though every day growing more bril- 
liant and beautiful. Robert had never felt 
tiie "tender passion,'' and therefore thought 
himself " fire proof," but a spark from Mary's 
bright eyes touched his inflammable heart, and 
in a little less than no time, the poor young 
man fell in love. He was not one of the 
bashful sort, neither inclined to mince the 
matter, or pine in secret ; so he went directly 
to the fair lady, and frankly told the whole. 
She laughed at him at first ; declared she did 
not believe a word he said, and that he need 
not try to tease her with his Yankee jokes ; 
and the more he professed his sincerity, the 
more she tormented him, till he grew vexed 
and sad. Then she relented, and tried to 
feoothe hiin, and finally acknowledged, after 
a good deal of circumlocution and cross-ques- 
tioning, that she " guessed " she liked him 
almost as well as he did her. 
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She was too open-hearted and artless to 
disguise her partiality, but it seemed an age 
to Robert before she would come to any 
terms, or consent to be his wife ; for he was 
in haste to have the knot tied which would 
make her all his own, and disperse her swarm 
of admirers. He dutifully wrote to his pa- 
rents desirmg their approbation of the step 
he was about to take, and to his sisters, ask- 
ing their love for the beautiful girl who 
shared with them his heart. The mother said 
Bobert was a good boy, and ought to have a 
good wife. The father did not like Southern- 
ers, supposed she was poor and proud, but it 
was no use ' dictating to young folks about 
affairs of the heart, for they would have their 
own way after all. And so Robert might 
choose who he liked if he would promise to 
bring her home as soon as they were married, 
and no matter if she was a portionless bride, 
for he had enough for himself and some to 
spare. And the s|sters said there was room 
in their hearts for Robert's wife, whether she 
were rich or poor, large or • small, homely or 
beautiful. 

We left the young couple in the stage, but 
tiiey alighted before a large and pleasant 
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dwelling, and the expectant family received 
them at the door. Each of the four girls be- 
stowed upon them a sisterly kiss, and the 
father, and mother welcomed them with a 
blessing. When Mary was disrobed of her 
cloak, hood, furs and moccasins, she appear- 
ed in all her loveliness before them. A fawn- 
colored merino riding dress, neatly fitted, 
showed to advantage her fairy form ; her 
raven hair curled in profuse ringlets all 
around her brow and neck ; and nothing 
could be more becoming to a rosy cheeked 
brunette than her coral necklace and orna- 
ments. 

It was a cold night, and a cheerful wood 
fire sent out its light and heat from the large 
old fashioned fire-place of the sitting room ; 
whose furniture consisted of a book-case 
black with age, an ancient clock and sofa, a 
round table now spread with the evening 
meal, and a rag carpet, which though not so 
handsome as Wilton or Brussels, compared 
with the ri^st, and made the room look pleas- 
ant and comfortable. They gathered around 
the table, which was bountifully supplied with 
bread and butter, pie and cheese, cake and 
dough-nuts, preserves and pickles ; and hav« 
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ing been kept eating and talking for nearly 
two hours, they were finally permitted to 
seek the rest they so much required. 

Mary soon won the hearts of all, but she 
seemed bewildered at first, every thing was 
so different from what she had been accus- 
tomed to, at her southern home. Robert's 
sisters were tall, stout girls, who eschewed 
the vanities of French slippers, French capes, 
and pocket handkerchiefs trimmed with Val- 
enciennes, but were nevertheless admired and 
loved in their own circle and useful at home ; 
for they could wash, iron, and bake, make 
butter and cheese, and, in short, do all sorts 
of house work. They could not but pity 
Mary's utter helplessness, for she had been 
brought up to see every kind of labor per- 
formed by slaves, and was as ignorant of all 
domestic affairs as a child. 
• " Harriet,'' said the youngest Miss [Sey- 
mour to her elder sister, who had been out 
during the evening, about a w^ek after the 
bride's arrival, "did you ever see such a 
ninny as our brother's little wife ? Why she 
don't know how to put on a pillow-case, and 
never made a bed in her life till she came 
here ; I am pretty sure Robert helps her now. 
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I have been trying to teach her to knit Ubis 
evening, but she let down the stitches, and 
made such funny woA; then she took the 
yam and went to making cats-cracQe, and 
kept us laughing all the while with her witty 
nonsense. She is certainly the sweetest, 
prettiest little fool that ever lived- Don't 
you think so ? ^' 

** Tes, Maria, she is most certainly aik ex*- 
quisite creature, and I do not wonder that 
Bobert loves her so devotedly, tiiough he 
might have found a wife better quab'fied to 
perform her domestic duties. But her igno- 
rance is no fault of her own, and more to be 
pitied than blamed ; therefore do not call her 
a ninny, or a fool, for she is very intelligent ; 
and if I am not mistaken in her character, 
when she finds it neces&ary, she will quickly 
learn all that a housewife need to know.'' 

But Mary was not likely to learn anything 
very soon, for the good-natured and obKging 
girls anticipated her every wish. Winter 
passed away and summer came ; and then she 
was off with Robert, climbing the hills, ford- 
ing the streams, gathering flowers, and riding 
on horseback. But now he was to leave her 
for the first time, and be absent a few days 
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on business. He requested her to ask one of 
his sisters to see that his shirts, handker- 
chiefs, coHars, &c., were ready ; but she be- 
gan to tiiink that a tnfe should be something 
more than a toy or plaything, and feeling 
a£(hamed to call either of the girls fLom their 
employment, she resolved to try her own 
skill at washing and starching. So going 
into the kitchen, while they were all busy in 
the dairy or some other part of the house, 
she performed the task after a fashion of her 
own. But when she came to the ironing her 
patience was sorely tried, for the irons stuck . 
fest to the linen, the starch rolled up and 
looked dingy, and she scorched the collars 
and burnt her tender fingers. She was bend- 
ing over her sad^work, with tears of vexation 
and disappointment, when Robert chanced to 
come in, and he anxiously inquired the cause 
of her distress. 

" Oh, Robert ! " she replied, and the tears 
^owed afresh, " see how I have spoilt your 
linen ! I am sure your sisters despise me, 
for I cannot be of use to you, or any one, and 
what did you iriarry me for ? '' 

" Why, what do you suppose, but love ? 
pure love I and nothing else, my wee wife I so 
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do not spoil your pretty eyes by crying ; and 
you may be sure my sisters are too sensible 
and good-heart€d, to despise any one for 
having been differently brought up from them- 
selves ; but here comes Harriet, and she will 
tell us 'what is the matter with the good-for- 
nothing, confounded starch." 

'* Why, my dear little woman ! the starch 
is too thick, the irons too hot, and the linen 
too wet. You ought to be commended for 
trying to make yourself useful, but you 
should not have been too proud to ask some 
advice ; for washing and ironing never come 
easy to a new beginner. Now if you wish to 
learn — but practice only can make perfect 
— just watch the operation while I set all to 
rights, except the burnt . articles ; th#Be I 
cannot repair. But do not take all this so 
much to heart, you will have ' better luck 
next time,' as Jacob Faithfiil says." 

Robert was absent several weeks, and Mary 
resolved to improve the opportunity in learn- 
ing the mysteries of house work. She was 
determined to conquer all diflSculties, and the 
sisters, found her an apt pupil ; for they took 
pleasure in imparting their own knowledge, 
and gave her every chance to put her lessons 
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in practice ; though she spoilt more than one 
batch of bread, and sometimes made heavy 
cake or tough pie-crust. But she progressed 
in the science of cooking, and when Robert 
returned, she was proud and happy to hear 
him praise the delicacies her own hand had 
prepared to regale him. She did nOt weary 
or turn aside from her purpose; and I am 
happy to inform those who have become in- 
terested in her history, that she now has a 
house and family of her own to preside over j 
that her duties are all well performed ; her 
knowledge of housewifery called into con- 
stant practice ; and the heart of her husband 
is made happy, and his home pleasant, by her 
domestic virtues, as well as by her beauty 
and itivacity. And I am very sure my friend 
Mary would say to some of our city girls, 
who think it 'pretty and genteel not to know 
how to do anything but play the piano, and 
" spin street yam," that they may possibly 
be placed in a situation where such employ- 
ments can add'' little to their happiness or 
credit, and where such ignorance will lead to 
regret and disgrace. 



THE BRIDE OF DEATH. 
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Behold the gentle bride of death, 
Wrapped in pure and snowy shroud, 

Her bier with whitest satin drest. 
And o'er it flowers strewed. 



The orange blossoms sofUy rest 

Upon her waving hair. 
And shed sweet perfiimes round her brow, *^ 

So still, so pale and fair. 

Half-parted are the rosy lips 

With sweet ahd heayenly smUe, 
As if in joy she had lain down 

To slumber for a while. 

Alas ! this slumber will be long 
To those who mourn her loss — 

Above her grave the flowers will bloom. 
And green will be the moss. 
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But she will wake on Heaven's mom, 

In fairer robes re-dressed ; 
And go to join the angel throng 

In mansions of the blest. 

And there the hand outstretched to take 

The pearly bridal ring 
Will gladly grasp a shining harp, 

^d sweetest praises sing — 
Melodious praise of him who died 

To save a world from sin — 
And find unending time as sweet. 

As when it did begin. 

Centre Harbor, Aug. 



THE MOBNING CALL 



" Ellen, how you look this morning I I 
am ashamed of you I Hair undressed, and 
that old faded calico gown ; there is no need 
of being so untidy, for it is my week to sweep ' 
and take care of the rooms, and- you have no- 
thing to do but sew or practice your music. 
It is now near eleven o'clock ; what if some 
one should come in ? You have been morti- 
fied by being so caught before now/' 

" 0, 1 can run away and leave you to do ' 
the honors, for you are all in print as usual — 
hair smooth, dress neat, and collar clean — 
nobody can take you by surprise, for you are 
always 'just so;' no matter what you have 
to do about the house — sweeping, or dust- 
ing, or baking, it is all the same. I have 
just been in the kitchen making some cake, 
and somehow the flour has got all over my 
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ileeves and apron; I do look like a fright, I 
believe ; but it is so cold I dread going up 
stairs to change my dj^ss ; I will brush and 
curl my tresses here if you make no objec* 
tion, and, as I said before, if any one comes I 
can run. It is a very good plan to be aJk 
ways ready, I confess, but I am not one of the 
particular sort. I do believe, Susan, you will 
be an old maid, you are so precise I" 

''An old maidT' said Susan, holding up 
her h^aiids with an air of mock distress; 
" what a terrible fate you are predicting for 
me I asid why ? just because I am tidy in my 
person (^d quick about my work! If the 
lords of creation think those to be needless 
quaUties in a wife they can pass me by. 
Here I am twenly-four years old and never 
had ' sm offer/ I disdl surely lead a life of 
•ingle blessedness; I shall cultivate a fond- 
ness for cats, and etHl the yoimg folks will call 
me ' Aunt Susan 1 ' Can I look forward to 
thtfi with resignation ?'' 

Men turned round with a smile and told 
her sister she would make the best wife of 
the best old maid in Ihe world. She' had'^ar- 
xanged her handsome hair in a profusion or 
long ringlets around a pretty face, and if she 
10 
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had proceeded to alter her dress all would 
have been well ; but instead of this, she left 
her curl papers and hair brush strewed over 
the pier table, and seated herself at the piano 
to try a tune which had been running in her 
head. 

" There Susan, that is the song Mr. Hull 
liked so well — the gentleman I met at Guil- 
ford, last summer ; I wonder if I shall ever 
see him again ! They said he took quite a 
fancy to my ladyship, and* his attentions were 
very flattering : but there is Charles Grey, 
who comes here so often ; he is younger and 
handsomer ; I like him quite as well, and 
there is no harm in having ' two strings to 
your bow,' or two beaus to your string, is 
there sis ? Oh, don't look so sober, and talk . 
about coquetry and trifling with' one's affec- 
tions, and all that ; I can't stop to listen 
how, but will rather play over again my ad- 
mirer's favorite. It is sweet and plaintive, 
and shows his good taste, which is somewhat 
like my ^ister's ; he is a man after your own 
heart, Susan." 

Ellen had reached the middle of her song 
when the doOr opened and no less a person- 
age than Mr. Hull himself was announced. 
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She blushed with shame, but gave him a po- 
lite welcome and a graceful introduction to 
her sister. He appeared not to notice his 
fair lady's flight, but engaged them both in 
an animated conversation, and made himself 
very agreeable during a long call, and left 
them saying that business would detain him 
in their city for some length of time and he 
would give himself the pleasure - of visiting 
them again. 

"There Susan !'' said Ellen, with a vexed 
look, " one string of my bow is broken. 
What did he come ' poking ' here for in the 
morning? I wish he had been a thousand 
miles off. I wonder why he could not wait 
till afternoon or evening, when folks are 
ready to be seen'! but I suppose he did it on 
purpose to surprise me. I do not much care, 
he is too precise in his notions, to suit me ; a 
little like yourself, sister ; how were you 
pleased with the gentleman ?'' 

Susan did not choose to acknowledge how 
very much she was pleased with him, but she 
thought of him more than once that day, and 
the next morning caught herself won4ering 
when he would come again ; but morning, af 
ternoon and evening passed away and he came 
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not, and she felt somewhat disappointed. For 
once in her life Ellen was "fit to be seen," 
before dinner; but she told Susan at night 
that she should not take the trouble to dress 
herself many times to receive Mr. Hull. 

Our gentleman in the meantime had thought 
over his penchant for Ellen and found it not 
80 strong as he had imagined ; for he wp,s not 
a man to fell desperately in love with any 
one upon so short an acquaintance, but 
thought the aid of reason and judgment ne- 
cessary in choosing a wife. Perhaps he had 
fencied himself in love before, but he had 
early resolved never to marry till he was pos- 
sessed of a competence ; and now having 
been fortunate in business he felt at liberty 
to look around for some one to share his 
wealth and his heart. He had reached the 
age of thirty, was virtuous, intelligent, and 
every way calculated to make a good hus- 
band, and fortunate might she deem herself 
who could secure and return the affection of 
such a man. He had purchased a fine house 
and intended to fumisjf it handsomely ; 
would Ellen always keep it in order, and be 
ready to receive and entertain a friend or a 
stranger at any time ? He thought of her 
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curl papers and her soiled dress, and feared 
she would not. Susan . had left a favorable 
.impression on his mind, and he instituted a 
comparison between the sisters. Ellen was 
quite pretty, Susan rather plain ; but he re- 
membered the sweet expression of her soft 
eyes when she spoke. , Ellen was tall, gen- 
teel and self-possessed in her manners ; Su- 
san somewhat shorter, and very modest a^d 
retiring ; and he thought of her pleasant con- 
versation, and the nun-like neatness and sim- 
plicity of her attire. Ellen's hair curled 
beautifully, Susan's was smoothly parted 
upon her fair forehead. Ellen was gay and 
brilliant, Susan sober and sensible ; and he 
finally came to the sage conclusion that the 
latter would make the most desirable com- 
panion. He was confirmed in this opinion 
by the evident pleasure which her open coun- 
tenance expressed on meeting him once 
more, for he came the day but one following 
his first visit, and the next, and every day 
during the fortnight he remained in the city, 
and he did not leave without a promise from 
Susan to correspond with him till spring, 
when he hoped to see her again. 
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One pleasant day early in the following 
summer the sisters were busily engaged at 
work upon some bridal finery. " Susan," said 
Ellen, looking up with an affectionate smile, 
" I am glad you are going to many Mr. 
Hull, for he is the finest man in the world ; I 
shall love him much as a brothfer. It is well 
he did not choose me. I should not be ha,lf 
good enough for him. I fear if I do not re- 
form my ways I shall be an old maid myself ; 
for Charles Grey has gone . off to Texas, and 
now I have not even one string to my bow.'* 

Our friends were married, and neither 
found cause to regret their choice ; for Susan 
proved to be a most devoted and exemplary 
wife to the best of- husbands. She made his 
home an Eden of happiness, and the strength 
of his attachment to her was only equalled 
by the depth of her affection for him. 

They err, who deem love's brightened hour 

In early youth is known; 
Its pui-est, tenderest, holiest power 

In later life is shown; 
When passion chastened and subdued, 

To riper years are given, 
And earth and earthly things are viewed 

In light that breaks from heaven. 
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Ellen often visited her sister, and in time, 
we believe, learned to value and imitate her 
household virtues ; but whether she ever mar- 
ried or remained a maiden lady, is left to con- 
jecture, for furthermore of her fortunes- the 
story saith not. 
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Deab ones ! as the night comes on. 

Full of silence dim and sweet. 
Light the mellow evening lamps, 

And listen for his coming feet. 
Place for him the accustomed chair 

Where the cheerful fire-light lies; 
Smile — for soon his heart will read 

Tender welcome in your eyes. 

In the blue, the thickening stars 

Brighten as the hours advance; 
He has tarried — hddby cares 

Or some gentle deed, perchance. 
O'er the l^ill the ftill moon hangs; 

Surely, he will soon be here; 
Even now his pleasant voice 

Seems to reach the waiting ear. 

SeetM, for all the fire-light's glow 

Long ago in dimness set. 
And the chair beside the hearth 

Vacant stands — he comes not yet. 
Still the lamps bum low and fiunt, 

And he lingers, strangely late. 
But we know that he will come. 

And we bless him as we wait. 
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Dear ones ! how can any words 

Still the anguish, dumb and cold, 
That will fall upon your hearts 

When the dreary truth is told? 

TreasRire henceforth from the world 

Every tender look he gave; 
Sacred each remembered word 

When between us lies the grave ! 
Cover from your aching eyes 

All the sweet &miliar things 
That were his— till, haply, time 

May bring healing on Ids wings. 

Set no more his &vorite chair 

Where the yellow fire-light falls; 
Greater splendor round him floats 

From the City's alver walls ! 
There is need no more fbr you, 

Any kindly smiles to wear, 
For the dear one who has met 

Angels* welcomes — pure as prayer. 

Watch no more with greeting sweet 

For the lips grown white and dumb; 
I^or, at nightfall, listening wait 

For the feet that cannot come. 
Yet, oh dear ones ! try to think 

That — though here your watch is tain, — 
Passing through the gates of pearl, 

Tou will see him, soon, again. 



FLOWERS. 



" Blessed God of Love ! 
I thank for these gif&, the precious links 
Whereby my spirit unto thee is drawn ! 
I thank thee that the loveliness of Earth 
Higher than Earth can raise me ! *' 

Lbt us go forth among the flowers I June 
has scattered them, in their beauty and their 
freshness, with lavish proftision around us, 
till the whole landscape within the reach of 
vision is smiling in bloom, and all the vital 
air is laden with fragrance. . 

Beautiful are they, and precious, the bright 
and glowing flowers of Summer I The beams 
of morning kiss them, and the light of depart- 
ing days lingers lovingly where they smile. 
The soft winds sport around them ; the night 
dews adorn, and the rain-drops refresh 
them ; and loving and gentle eyes watch 
over and rejoice in their bloom. They are 
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admired and prized by all — by some, only 
because of the pleasure which their varied 
hues and sweet perfume administer to the 
senses — ; for others they waken a world of 
emotions, either joyous or sad, as their ap- 
pearance is associated with bright or dark 
events in the heart's history ; and above all, 
do they fill the mind with a sweet assurance 
of the exuberant Goodness of God ; who, 
after he hsid made everything necessary and 
useful to meet our many wants, sowed the 
broad earth with countless flowers, most ex- 
quisitely wrought and lavishly endowed with 
fragrance and loveliness, to please the senses 
and purify the mind. The flowers are a priv- 
ileged class among us, for while everything 
else obeys the fiat of Utility, they are left 
unmolested in the enjoyment of a quiet and 
dreamy life — 

** It IB my feith that every flower 

Enjoys the air it breathes." 
The luxuriant grass is cut down in its 
freshness to furnish food for the cattle upon a 
thousand hills ; some of the beautiful trees 
bend beneath the burden of fruit which they 
bear to gratify the taste of man, while others 
fall beneath the axe and are hewn into every 
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shape which ingenuity can invent } the blue- 
gleaming and placid waters are made to tuln 
the mill-wheel or propel the steamboat ; and 
even the viewless air is called into service to 
whirl the wind-mOl and waft the sail ; but the 
flowers " toil not, neither do they spin/' and 
though their life is " idlesse all/' 'tis not all 
useless ; for well do they fulfil the end for 
which they were designed by Heaven ; stand- 
ing among the less frail and delicate things 
of earth, a meek and lovely sisterhood, 
breathing many a pure sentiment ond teach- 
ing many a moral lesson. 

Flowers have a language — the language 
of affection — and many have told in a gar- 
land whiEtt the lips hesitated to speak. It 
may seem folly to the morose and the world- 
ly to speak of "the language of flowers ; '* 
but the sensitive and gentle hearted — those, 
whose romance has not all been worn away 
by the world's realities, are not ashamed to 
read the mystic words conveyed to the heart 
by a leaf, a bud, or a blossom ; for pure 
thoughts and refined sentiments only, are 
written upon them. We prize the veriest 
trifle that is hallowed by a look or a smile ; 
imd a simple flower, the gift of one we love,* 
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is more precious than a costly gem bestowed 
by another. The latter will be thrown care- 
lessly aside, while the former is pressed to 
the lips and long preserved. 

" I never cast a flower away, 
The gift of one who cared for me — 
A little flower, a fkd«d flower — 
But it wa9 done reluctantly." 

Perhaps we all have our favorites among 
the flowers; and though the red rose has 
long been crowned queen in the realm of 
Flora, and the lily is held fairest of the fair, 
there may be others which we better love. 
The early violet ; the pale June pink so deli- 
cately cut, with its rare and exquisite per- 
fume ; and the wild sweet-brier, 

" touched so tenderly 
Like a pure ooean-^ell with faintest red, 
Melting away to pearliness,." 

and filling the morning air with its sweet 
breath — these are my own especial favorites 
and the most rare exotic could not usurp 
their place in my heart. 

Flowers are ever dear, ever welcome. We 
bring them to the sick chamber, and the close 
air is converted into the breath of Spring, 
and a vision of green fields and blooming 
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gardens blesses the eye of the sufferer — We 
send them to the captive bound by the dark 
walls of a city, and his light steps are again 
roaming the mountain side and his heart is 
gladdened by a " dream of all things free " 
We wreath tfiem around the brow of the 
bride, who is herself modest as the violet, 
pure as the lily and beautifiil as the rose — 
and we scatter them over the gr.ave of the de- 
parted, and behold in their perishing beauty 
the emblems of decay and death. 

How evanescent is their loveliness I how 
short the period of their existence I — I see 
"passing away'' written upon them — sad 
thoughts visit me even in the season of 
flowers ; and sometimes when I bend over a 
beautiful rose, my heart will swell and my 
eyes fill with tears — would that I might say 
with the dying girl — 

** God hath purified my spirit's eye, 
And in the folds of this consummate rose 
I read bright prophecies. I see not there 
Dimly and mournfully the word 'Jareioell ' 
On the rich petals traced : No — in soft Veins 
And characters of beauty I can re«Bd — 
** Look up, look heavenward ! " 

When we meet the friends we have loved 
in that '' better land,'' shall we not find the 
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flowera also ? Will not the lily of the field 
bloom there — the golden amaranth bend 
over the rivers of peace — the rose be wa- 
tered by never-failing fountains — and 

the violet's dusky purple glow 
Where it hath ne'er been pressed to broken hearts 
A record of lost love ? — 

May not they too, be gifted with an im- 
mortal existence in the Gardens of Paradise, 
and shall we not learn ''how they grow/' 
liow the mystery of their life is carried on, 
and how their hues and forms exhibit such 
an endless and wonderful variety ? 

Surely, it cannot be wrong to believe this, 
or idle to wish that the flowers may be trans- 
planted to a world of light ; where frost and 
storms can never blight them, and where 
Autumn, bringing decay and death, shall 
come no more forever. 
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Its little bells moYed by the breeze. 
With sweetest nxusic charm the eiur; 

I sometimes think the very trees 
Must bow their siately heads to hear ! 

Oft has it touched my spirit's chords 

And wakened thoughts too deep for words. 

Say, could an angel hand have given 
Such spotless robes to clothe my flower? 

And did a strain of song from heaven 
Send to these bells such ma£:io power ? 

In vain the icy hand of death 

Has sought to steal their breath*. 

And do you ask what flower I mean. 
On which e'en death's chill hand will &il 

Ton too must love it well I ween — 
It is— the Lily of Vale! 

Truly it is the fairest name. 

For such a flower as this to clum. 
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CHAPTER I. 

'TwAS a gorgeous sunset that streamed in at 
the library window, where Estella sat, watch- 
ing the rich amber clouds as they floated 
along the ebbing tide of day ; here and there 
a roseate flush deepened into flame, then 
gradually shaded down to soft violet hues, — 
these in turn, growing darker, and- darker, 
until lost in the sombre shadows of bordering 
night. Ah I the glowing dreams of life's 
young morning I the bright airy fancies, that 
filing their radiant wings over untried coming 
hours, making them beautiful as an enchanted 
scene ; — too bright and beautiful ever to be 
realized here on earth I Who of us has not 
revelled in their golden splendor ? and who 
11 
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would wish to tear away this illusive veil, 
that divides the imaginative from the actual, 
— which after experience will gradually dis- 
pel, even as mom's radiant mist curtains are 
drawn up by the heat of day, disclosing the 
rugged ascent of the dark mountain peak be- 
fore us. 

Estella had just returned from a twelve 
months' absence at school, whither she had 
been sent to receive a finishing polish to her 
hitherto grave, yet thorough education, which 
had been carried on under the immediate su- 
pervision of her learned, loving, simple- 
hearted uncle, the great and good Doctor 
L . The last year, with its new experi- 
ences, — its fresh development of thought 
and feeling, — with its world of social enjoy- 
ment infrising a different element into her 
hitherto quiet and monotonous life, — seemed 
but a vivid dream, connecting with its bril- 
liant links, the past and present ; not that the 
young lady was ungratefol for all the care 
and tenderness bestowed upon her by her 
uncle, — not that she lacked affection for him, 
or ceased to appreciate the home which his 
generous love had provided for her early oi^ 
phanage, but to the ardent enthusiastic pant- 
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ing after excitement ; to the quickened pulses 
throbbing restlessly for a freer, fuller, social 
life. The serene quietude and monotony of 
a scholar's secluded household, was not cal- 
culated to give free scope to her opening 
powers, — to satisfy the yearnings of her 
heart after more varied enjoyment, better 
suited to the vivacity of youth. 

The Doctor saw little company, of a char- 
acter calculated to impress favorably one of 
Estella's age or temperament. Grave men of 
science, whose occasional notices of the 
young maiden were a mingling of learning 
and condescension, as ill adapted to the 
timid yet thoughtful subject of them, as a 
child's toy or a volume of mathematical prob- 
lems. They never addressed her, as one pos- 
sessing* a heart and soul^ capable of appre- 
ciating the beauty of eloquent thought, or the 
worth of great mental achievements. And 
yet, there uoere times when these very per- 
sons, whose attentions were so annoying to 
the sensitive girl, would become most inter- 
esting and admirable in her eyes, as seated in 
her favorite recess by this same window, 
she would listen silently by the hour to their 
scientific dissertations or philosophic argu« 
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ments with the deepest interest, while appar- 
ently occupied with soine trifling piece of 
needlework in her hand. 

Her nncle's nature wias trustingly refi- 
gious ; faith was to him an indwelling light, 
irradiating all outward objects with its efful- 
gence ; and it was beantiM to observe how 
in these communings with other minds, his 
own souVs light would be thrown into their 
theories, resolving all traces of materialism 
into higher^ spiritual significance, and blend- 
ing each discord inio harmony I 

Though Bstella might not always have fol- 
lowed each link in these chains of reasoning, 
or been able to impart to another the ideas 
thus received, she felt the power of them as 
a strong under-current moving in her soul, in- 
fluencing thought and feeling with # potent 
spell. Especially did she recognize the spirit 
and feel the salutary eflfects of her uncle's 
cheerful Christian philosophy, and to this in- 
fluence, as well as to the knowledge of his 
warm affection for her, and kindly forbear- 
ance with her faults, was owing the fact 
of her not becoming really unhappy in a 
lonely home so unsuited to one of her age 
and temperament. 
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Never able to express herself freely to 
those around her, yet possessing a keen, in- 
quiring mind, an impulsive nature, and imag- 
inative faculties, as vivid as uncontrolable ; 
— from her peculiarly isolated position, cut 
off from companions of her own age, with no 
one of her sex in the house with whom she 
could converse on equal terms, these powers 
of mind could only remain shut up within, — 
a destructive force, preying upon herself. 
Her absence, however, had done much to- 
ward bringing out her shrinking nature, and 
in mingling with the society, which, under 

the judicious management of Madame G , 

her worthy preceptress, was of a healthful 
tone, she found herself improving daily, ia 
outward development and inward harmony. 

Returned again to her home, she realized 
more than ever before, its-to-her barren mo- 
notony ; and though, as ever, she found in the 
unvarying kindness of her still, scholarly and 
abstracted guardian, much to draw her affec- 
tionate nature towards him, she could not 
but feel, even more than ever, a lacking of 
that element which alone could make young 
life enjoyable as such, even while she looked 
upon him with loving reverence, as one of 
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the wisest and best of men. As of old, she 
still loved to sit and gaze upon that broad 
brow, furrowed with lines of deep study, and 
watch the play of thought shining in the 
clear depth of those kindly blue eyes, and 
lon^, as when a child, to ask those thick- 
thronging questions, that came up from the 
inner recesses of a soul, just awakened to 
fuller sense of the wonder and perplexity of 
human life. True, some of those questions 
had now been solved, and a conviction that 
the youthful heart needed sympathy, even in 
its childish ^etncies and uncertain flights — 
that they might be directed to worthy sub- 
jects and more attainable heights, had been 
the result. She had le9,rned, too, that one's 
own spirit-light should not be hidden from the 
world, even though it were but a flickering 
taper, while selfishly seeking illumination 
from the torches of others, — willing to re- 
ceive alf of profit and pleasure, without com- 
municating what little of good it might pos- 
sess for the benefit of others. This had been 
the one great lesson learned during her ab- 
sence, and which more than aught else, was 
to influence her future for good results. 
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This it was that at length called back her 
wandering fancies from their wild flight, as 
she sat silently by the window, and roused 
her from this dreamy listlessness to more 
profitable reflections. 

" Look I " said thought, " at the sun I — 
how it gives light and pleasure to us, all the 
day, and in disappearing from our sky, goes to 
bless other lands with its radiance, and even 
in its departure throws a halo of splendor be- 
hind, that gilds each murky cloud, transform- 
ing them into colors of rare beauty and 
dazzling magnificence i " 

" I am not a sun '' — thus ran the current 
of her thoughts — " but have I not some ele- 
ment of good in my pature, — some power to 
become a blessing to other souls, though* it 
be but in a small degree ? — if so, am I not 
accountable for the use of it, even if less 
than the ' one talent/ But what mission for 
good can I perform ? A slender gfrl of sev- 
enteen, possessing neither the strength or 
skill of good * old Clara,' the housekeeper, 
or even of ' Jenny,' the under servant, what 
o£fering could I bring forth from my meagre 
resources which would increase the stock of 
human happiness ? I caiinot entertain uncle 
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with metaphyBical arguments, having neither 
capacity or taste for such mental exercise ; 
nor can I pore over musty tomes of Greek or 
Hebrew lore with him. What then can I do 
to add to his comfort or happiness ? " thought 
Estella, for gratitude for his loving care told 
her he should be the first object of her efforts 
to please. So intently was she engaged with 
these cogitations, Ihat she did not perceive 
the door open, and not until some moments 
after, was she aroused from her reflectionB by 
the sound of voices at the other extremity of 
the room. Turning around, she saw her uncle 
engaged in an animated conversation with a 
gentleman some years his junior, whose coun- 
tenance awakened an indistinct, recollection 
of having been once familiar. Of medium 
height, with a broad chest, and frame indica- 
tive of great muscular strength, his deep-set 
hazel eyes shone out from beneath a noble ex- 
panse of brow, like stars in the distance, 
showing his intellectual equal to his physical 
development. 

Both figures as they sat together in the 
soft twilight of an opposite window, formed 
a grand picture, upon which EsteUa, whose 
love for the beautiful was always a predomi- 
nant element, gazed with delight. 
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The munnaring sound of their voices, — 
whose import could not be understood 
throughout the spacious room, — floating on 
the air, — the effect of outward nature, — the 
subdued light ; the surroundings of books, 
engravings, and numerous busts, two of 
which, those of Sir Isaac Newton and Wil- 
liam Howard, resting upon elevated brackets 
each side of the heavy old-fashioned escri- 
toire, stood out in bold outline with their 
dust-covered proportions, just as she had 
seen them from childhood; all these com- 
bined to heighten the effect of a scene at 
once elevating and tranquilizing ; and as her 
eyes, rested upon those white casts, with 
their cold- still features gleaming out before 
her, her mind reverted to olden days, when 
a restless child, she had tried to keep from 
disturbing her uncle's studies, by giving 
necessary vent to her feelings in conjuring 
up all sorts of fancies connected with the 
objects about her, holding long, and to her- 
self at least, interesting conversations (men- 
tally, of course) with all the departed wor- 
thies there represented ; putting simple child- 
answers to her questionings into their mouths 
— which would not have been considered re- 
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markably sage, as coming from the lips of 
their originals. So much, in fact, had she 
indulged in this kind of silent communion 
with these spirits that upon entering the 
library for the first time on the evening of her 
return, she felt the inclination to give them 
a salutatory notice so strongly that ere she 
was aware of it, she found herself turning to 
the great astronomer, and mentally asking, 
" And how are you, Sir Isaac ? have you for- 
gotten that lonely little girl yet ? do you like 
her as well now as formerly, and wha 
your remark about " gathering those peb- 
bles, " for she had always associated in her 
childish thoughts of him those oft-quoted 
words respecting comparative acquisition o 
knowledge. 

How long Estella would have sat there, 
lost in a second pleasing reverie, we can- 
not say, had not her uncle suddenly tumii^g 
around noticed her presence, and directing 
the attention of his companion to the fact, 
rose hastily with him, saying, in a tone 
pleasant surprise, " You here, Estella I why 
we have been looking through the garden for 
you, not expecting to find you wrapped 
in a brown study so near. This is your old 
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friend and playmate, Professor M , he 

added, witfe a happy smile, who used to take 
you down to the river's brink, and over the 
fields to gather wild blossoms for your gipsy 
hat. Very cordially did the Professor salute 
the surprised maiden, while a glow of heart- 
felt satisfaction lighted up his countenance 
as she rose to receive his proffered hand. 
And this was the returned traveller — the 
student of men and manners, the philosopher 
and author — who, years before, was the 
friend whose frequent visits to her uncle's 
gave her most delight I Estella had not been 
mistaken in fancying that face once familiar, 
though six years spent amid the hardships of 
travel had made great changes, transforming 
the once slight figure into robust proportions, 
and bronzing the almost feminine delicacy 
of his complexion, which then rendered him 
in her childish eyes the very perfection of 
beauty. Most delightfully did the evening 
pass, enlivened by graphic sketches of other 
lands, thrilling incidents of travel, portrai- 
tures of character, spiced with racy anecdote 
OP comic pathos. Seldom had Estella seen 
her uncje show such animated pleasure, 
never had she known him to enter so fully 
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into the purely Bocial mood. Abstract theory 
was for the time banished^ and the usually 
grave doctor seemed to bask in the genial 
light of his friend's spirit, so brimming with 
sparkling humor and cheerful philanthropy. 

This evening was to be the turning point 
in Estella's life. Well for her that she knew 
it not, or she would have sought her pillow 
with greater trepidation than she did. When 
the good doctor kissed his niece for the night 
it was with more show of tenderness than 
usual, as he said, *' My precious child^ we 
have passed a very pleasant evening ; I am 

glad for your sake that Professor M has 

decided to remain some time in our vicinity, 
for he will prove a valuable accessory to the 
few friends whose society is congenial for 
one of your years. He thinks I have devot- 
ed myself too closely to study. " Perhaps 
it is so,^' he added, musingly, then looking • 
fondly at Estella, said, '' And possibly I may 
have wronged you ; may have been selfish, 
even in this desire of benefiting my, kind, 
but there is so much to learn in this short 
earthly life, so much to accomplisli for the 
good of humanity by the acquirement of 
knowledge, that I have felt impelled to con- 
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secrate all the powers of my being to this 
great object. 
" But, dear uncle I your health — your life, 

— ought not these to be protected from such 
great draughts upon them ?" replied Estella. 

" Ah I'' said the doctor, with a doubtful 
shake of the head, " true life, my child, con- 
sists not so much in days or years as in 
thought and achievement,'' 

"But could you not do more for the 
good of humanity without overtaxing your 
strength, which may induce premature weak- 
*ness and suffering?'' urged the warm-heart- 
ed maiden, realizing for the first time, the 
change wrought in his pale, care-worn face 

— plainly revealing the bodily exhaustion 
which his intense mental labors had even ^ow 
produced. • 

" Possibly," he said in a tone of abstrac- 
tion, as if thinking aloud ; " and I must con- 
fess Professor M has proved satisfactori-. 

ly the great duty of attending strictly to the 
laws of health in order to become more fully 
a benefactor to the race, by the strength of 
thought and discovery. Well, we will see I 
we will see I" he added, as bidding him good 
night, Estella passed from the room. 
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A "turning point," did we say, in her life? 
YeB ; such indeed it waB to prove I Estella 
had lighted the Professor to the door, — he 
had taken her hand at parting, in his old, fa- 
therly way, — only that there was mingled 
in his manner a shade of gentlemanly defer- 
ence — and said in deep, low tones — "You 
have a soul yearning for action ; I read it in 
the changeful light of your eyes. Would you 
dedicate its powers to a noble object f One 
is before you, (pointing to the door of the li- 
brary;) exert your womanly influence there, 
for you are a child no longer ;" and his voice 
grew musically soft as he uttered these 
words. "Win Mm from studying his life 
away. Turn his mind from abstract theoriz- 
ing. Call out his social nature, amuse him 
by any little devices ; in short, become to 
him what I know you have power to be, his"* 
better angel I for,'' he continued, with a sigh 
of pain, " he is sadly changed since we last 
took OUT evening strolls together.'' 

Halftimidly, half hopefully Estella looked 
up to him saying — " Can I indeed become 
this blessing to him ? for truly I wish of all 
things, to repay, in some measure, his great 
kindness to me ; — perhaps I have been self- 
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isb, — and — and — '^ She stammered with 
a choking voice — "Indeed I know I have 
been making but a poor return for all he has 
done for me,*' 

** Do not grieve for the past, but you can, 
you mU become to him, all you wish. Trust 
in God,'' (and he looked serenely upward) — 
" and he will ^ve you all nigedful help ;'' and 
with a fervent " God bless you I'' he passed 
forth into the night. 

Yes, she h^ been " selfish and thought- 
less," — this was the verdict conscience gave 
as Estella lay silently pondering her past life. 
As an inmate of her uncle's home, she felt 
how little she had done to brighten his days ; 
not that she had ever been disobedient, — not 
that she had ever ceased to regard him with 
filial respect and afiection, — but she began 
to realize as never before, her own cul- 
pability in not conquering the natural dif- 
fidence which led her to indulge in idle rev- 
eries, rather than in making efforts to be- 
come a help and comfort to his declining 
years. All the more apparent seemed her 
selfishness, as she thought how she had fail- 
ed to detect the change in the enfeebled 
health of her uncle, until her attention was 
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aroused by his firiend's watchful anxiety. 
The reflections, that came as it were unbid- 
den from some higher Source into her mind, 
during her sunset musings that evening, 
seemed now to her awakened soul, a prepara- 
tion for the Professor's kindly advice, which 
had shown her life in a new and higher as- 
pect. Then came plans for future improve- 
ment, in hurried array — some of which were 
rejected, then re-considered, or laid aside for 
further inspection. Only one idea remained 
distinctly impressed upon her mind — run- 
ning through all her dreams, that in $ome 
way, she was to make her good oincle more 
healthful and happy. 

CHAPTER II. 

Thrice spring had blossomed into summer, 
with its balmy airs, dazzling noon-days and 
purpling twilight skies — and summer in turn 
had thrown her rich wealth of golden har- 
vests and mellow fruitage into the lap of au- 
tumn. The forest trees *now shone resplen- 
dent with their gorgeous coloring — while 
the soft, yellow haze that hung around the 
atmosphere, growing ^still more golden, from 
reflections of the r^d and amber leaves, seem- 
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ed Kke a halo of heaven encircling the earth 
in a warm, loving embrace. The air was 
balmy and serene, while the faint sound of 
lowing cattle browsing on the distant hill- 
side, — the occasional chattering of an ad- 
venturous squirrel — the lonely chirp of the 
cricket, or the dropping of nuts from their 
stems, fell soothingly upon the ear — as fit ac. 
companiments for this scene of quiet wood- 
land beauty. So at last thought Estella, as 
dropping the reins upon the neck of her favor- 
ite pony, she rode leisurely along the narrow 
bridle path, shaded by over-arching trees, 
drinking into her very soul this scene of sur- 
passing loveliness. 

" Softly, good Marco ; thou seest the par- 
ty advancing along the public road beyond ?" 
Estella checking the quickened pace of the 
intelligent animal, interests herself with con- 
templating the happy trio of equestrians gal- 
loping along in the distance. "See the good 
doctor, mounted upon his noble grey — how 
upright he sits I and*as his soft white hair is. 
stirred by the breeze, revealing the broad, 
white forehead beneath, how serene a beauty 

is there enstamped ! Professor M , too,'' 

— so Estella's thoughts run on — "is a fit* 
12 
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ting Gompamon for ihe que^ily figui'e at his 
side — how easily he manages the high-spirit- 
ed animal, which uncle says ' he fears will 
one day be the death of him 1' but he is not 
afraid, and even now is bending carelessly 
over and chatting gaily with the darkrhaired,. 
laughing Bell Cameron — one of Estella's 
whole-hearted, merry school companions, who 
taught her more during their six months' ac- 
quaintance at Madam G 's, of the true 

ejyoyment of social cheer, than she had ever 
known before. Now they come sweeping on 
towards the turn of the forest road, whence 
Eatella awaits them. Bell raises her whip 
menacingly, and comes dashing along in sea- 
aon to joke her friend upon the sentimental- 
imn " that could prefer a lone ride through 
the wilds of a forest trail, rather than a civil- 
ised road, and the companionship of intellec- 
tual people like ourselves ;" and she turned 
to ihe gentlemen, who at that moment came 
up, with a mock gravity quite bewitching — 
so the Professor thinks, one would suppose, 
for he bends upon her a look of undisguised 
admiration. 

Estella's he»i; throbs wildly as she notea 
tikis, bnt making a strong eSbrt to crush 
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down the rebellious thoughts th^it like so 
many demons rise up in her soul, she turns to 
her noble and now moro fully understood un* 
cle, feeling that in him Blue has found a rest 
for the disquietude that once oppressed her> 
— an' earthly shrine, upon which the brim- 
ming affections of her heart can be freely 
poured, without returning aught but peace to 
her soul. 

Estella has learned much of the discipline 
(^ life since we last saw her, and now a wo- 
man of twenty, has proved herseilf worthy the 
office of mistress in <the good Doctor's domir 
cil. Fondly his eye now turns to her, and 
she feels a thrill of purest pleasure when she 
thinks how necessary she has become to his 
happiness. He has called her* his "home- 
star," his "sunbeam,'^ his " heart-child,'^ 
and she knows that her life has at last proved 
a* priceless blessing to him ; and is not this 
happiness enough ?^ Thus thinks Estella. 

Onward they ride over the Mil and through 
the winding valley, and the remaining day 
passes pleasantly away at the home. Then 
when thedbill night comes they all assemble 
in the library, spending the time in lively con- 
y^se and singing, for the piano has been re- 
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moved there, and music enlivens their once 
quiet evenings. Estella is no longer the si- 
lent dreamer. The true woman has been de- 
veloped, and she now realizes more and 
more, the elevated plesusure which springs 
from a life of consistent usefulness. Though 
not a full-orbed sun, she is content to be a 
" little star," so that she can shine for a few 
loving hearts, and for all this happy change 
in her life and its surroundings, she has to 
thank the Professor, through whose influence 
and under whose guiding counsel she was 
first awakened to a proper sense of her du- 
ties, and became strengthened for their per- 
formance. 

Winter came again, and with its approach 
the departure of blooming Bell Cameron, 
whose ringing laugh and merry jest added 
so much to the happiness of her friend ; be- 
fore leaving she tells Estella the story of her 
love and betrothal to young Lester, her fath- 
er's confidential clerk ; this confession she 
blushingly makes, with her head leaning upon 
her friend's shoulder, and a softened light 
beaming in her usually roguish eyes the 
night before her departure. Estella kisses 
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the upturned brow with sisterly affection, 
and with one hand clasped in hers, inv^okes 
a blessing upon this contemplated union. 
Then their hearts melt together, and they 
enjoy a season of higher intercourse than 
ever before, while the holier depths of the . 
dear girl's nature are revealed to Estella, 
whose soul is moved with responsive sympa- 
thy, and who endeavors to become a minister 
of good to her companion by encouraging 
those higher aspirations which now find place 
in her heart. 

That night Estella retired to rest, feeling 
such a sense of relief as she had not experi- 
enced for months. Professor M had 

known of Bell's engagement;, his attachment 
for her was but a noble friendship which 
sought to benefit her by endeavoring to awak- 
en her mind to a higher sense of the duties 
and responsibilities devolving upon this new 
connection; and to these lessons Bell had 
confessed herself indebted for much of the 
earnest thought, and for the loftier aims then 
expressed to her friend. Estella had loved 
Bell warmly and unselfishly, and even while 
she thought the Professor's attentions to her 
something more than politeness, she had en- 
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deavored to school her heart into perfeot 
satisfaction by visions of the great happi- 
ness which might accrue to each, in such a 
union of their hearts and homes, trying to 
'forget all selfish feeling in the joy of know- 
ing their happiness complete. But now the 
knowledge that his heart was still free, gave 
her a strange delight. Unlike her attach- 
ment for Bell — whose very opposites in 
character and temperament had drawn £stel- 
la towards her — the affection which she 
cherished for him was the very essence of 
selfishness, though she could not have de- 
fined her feelings in regard to him, other 
than that her great reverence for his nature, 
her perfect trust in him as an incarnation of 
.goodness, his fatherly tenderness towards 
her, and the strong influence he held over 
Jier soul, swaying its emotions, and directing 
its energies almost at will, the known bless- 
ing he was proving to her inner life, aiding 
its healthful development ; all these led her 
to look with dismay upon the idea of a third 
person's stepping in between her and this 
acknowledged ^lentor. Mingled with his 
counsel, and kindly yet faithful dealing witb 
her faults, was shown a. deference and deU- 
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cacy in words and manner, which (weak as 
Estella felt herself to be, before the light of 
his profounder wisdom) never allowed her 
to forget that she was no longer a child, to 
sit at his feet a happy learner, but a woman 
with capacities and powers for embodying 
into practice the great lessons of life I 

Looking back upon this period of her expe- 
rience in after times, Estella could better 
understand the feeling that filled her soul. 
It was love I an intense, all-absorbing love, 
all-tnisting love, amounting to idolatry, and 
as such, bringing its own retribution I But 
at this time, so far from looking upon him in 
any other light than that of adviser and dear 
friend, ehe would have hidden herself in 
shame at her temerity, if sudh a thought had 
presented itself. For the fact of her having 
been led to fancy a union between himscilf 
and Bell, now seemed a singular hallucina- 
tion. 

The winter passed rapidly away with Es- 
tella, BO busily occupied did she find her, 
time, while a happy consciousness of this 
truth was daily with her, that in the free, 
full exercise of her powers for some definite 
object in life, was the source of growth, 
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strength, and peace I The doctor's house 
was no longer as lonely and quiet as former- 
ly — choice spirits were now frequent guests. 
By the united persuasion of the Professor— 
who had become the resident of an adjacent 
house — and his niece, he had deducted sev- 
eral, hours each day from his usual amount of 
study, and it was beautiful to see how his 
benevolent nature would become radiant with 
kindly pleasure in the cheerfiil, social atmos- 
phere that now enlivened his home I When 
the morning hours came, which were devoted 
to his favorite pursuits, Estella found a sweet 
satisfaction in performing the office of aman- 
uensis for him, well knowing that her tempo- 
rary confinement would prove a blessing to 
the now somewhat weakened eyes of her be- 
loved uncle, and this happy arrangement she 
also owed to the Professor, whose sugges- 
> tion had induced her to beg the office. At 
first the Doctor demurred, declaring himself 
quite able to attend to his manuscripts, but a 
severe cold and headache induced him to 
comply with her request, and being once 
duly installed into the ofBce, it was not re- 
linquished. 
This arrangement afforded him great relief 
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and assistance, as the work upon which he 
had been so long engaged was drawing near 
completion, and required young eyes and a 
skilful hand, to finish copying for the press. 
Cheerfully and steadily Estella worked on, 
during several hours each day, at the piles 
of manuscript that loomed up, " Alps upon 
Alps," before her adventurous pen. She 
even abridged some time from sleep (though 
unknown to her uncle,) that the issue of the 
work might not be delayed until another sea- 
son, as he feared it must be, and when the 
last sheet was transcribed, how happy was 
Estella in receiving the approving "well 
done " of her beloved guardian, who playful- 
ly called her the "very light of his eyes," 
while he praised the beauty and accuracy of 
her copy. Professor M — -, too, gave her 
one of his soul-full looks, as he spoke apart 
to her in low, thrilling tones, " And their re- 
ward is with them ! " 

Yes I the consciousness of having faithful- 
ly performed a task of love was its own great 
reward! It was not the sun shining for the 
adipiration of a world, but the " little star " 
that had been diffusing its lesser light upon a 
small circle of loved and loving spirits I 
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CHAPTER III. 

Thi Professor was daily at the Doctor's, 
and to his unwearied pains, EstellB owed her 
now rapid progress in the study of Itahan 
and German, which had formerly been delved 
at as a monotonous and wearisome taskr How 
different the enthusiasm now, with which 
she explored these fields of thought, led by 
a master hand, through whose clearer vision 
she saw a whole world of interest and beauty 
before unknown I 

With a keen, yet lenient eye, he criticized 
her attainments^ instilling into her soul the 
highest motives for improving the faculties 
entrusted to her keeping, drawing out the 
better elements of her nature into a healthful 
development ; in short, he became to Es- 
tella a law of her life, which she neither could, 
or wished to disobey. Yet this was not 
thraldom ; so far from it, she had never felt 
more mental freedom. The misty atmos- 
phere that had enveloped her earlier years 
was dispelled, and from the mountain height 
of his great thought life assumed a new and 
higher significance I There was such unself- 
ishness in his broad philanthropy, and ten- 
der charity for humanity, — such devotion to 
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the soul of truth, — such full appreciation of 
the ^ood and beautifUl, together with a strong 
conviction of the worth and dignity of human 
nature, and the high mission of life, — that 
Estella felt her soul grow stronger and freer 
in his presence, as putting by the selfish ro- 
mance of her girlhood, she more fiilly recog- 
nized the true greatness of life with its broad 
field of labor, its possible achievements and 
rich rewards I 

After a series of delays the voluminous work 
of the Doctor's was published, and met from 
*the highest minds of the age such reception 
as its merits deserved. Profoundly philo- 
sophical, and deeply religious in its teach- 
ings, — the matured fruit of long years of 
^hougiit, — it was hailed as a production des- 
iined to live through future ages. But more 
precious to the good Doctor's soul than all 
the encomiums beistowed upon it, was the as- 
surance of a few inquiring spirits that to 
them it had proved a mission of lasting good, 
by saving them, from the dark abyss of un- 
bdUef and despair. Bright tears'glistened in 
the happy author^s eyes as he said to Es- 
tdlla, '* This is woarth living for, and fully re- 
pays the years of toil bestowed upon it ; tes- 
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timony of this kind is more grateful to my 
soul than all the praise which the world has 
been pleased to give I ^' and a serene joy 
lighted up his whole face, giving to it a 
saintly beauty not of earth. Thus Estella 
thought, as they sat together that quiet even- 
ing, which was to prove so memorable an oc- 
casion to her. Seated there alone, her uncle, 
for the first time, opened a chapter of his 
life's experience, that drew Estella's soul 
down in reverent love before the beauty and 
purity of his own. Then she found that the 
apparently placid nature, whose affections 
she had thought were bestowed upon study, a 
few choice friends, or diffused through the 
world in a mild philanthropy, had once been 
stirred to an intensity of agony that shook 
the whole citadel of his being ; — that he had 
passionately loved one above all others, and 
that being was Estella's mother I Long and 
silently had he cherished this deep affection, 
unknown to its object, nor daring to proffer 
it lest, bashfril scholar as he was, his suit 
should be rejected. But hoping on, that the 
time wonW come, when, improved by travel 
and mingling with the world, he might re- 
turn and present himself as one more worthy 
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of her affection — more capable of making 
her life a happy one. 

After a year's absence, his brother's return 
from India, (whither he had been holding 
some governmental appointment,) which was 
greeted by such joy, proved to the hopeful 
young man the greatest trial of his life ; for 
he it was who sought and won for his bride 
this object of his own life-long attachment 1 
Hiding his disappointment in the depths of 
his soul, he bore this trial in patient silence, 
and even schooled his heart to rejoice in the 
happiness of his beloved brother, to whom 
and his excellent wife he ever after proved a 
loving and helpftil friend. Years after, when 
this brother and sister were stricken down by 
a prevailing sickness in a distant city, he hast- 
ened to their bedside, and received the child 
Estella into his arms and heart, a dying charge 
from them, which he had thus faithfully and 
tenderly kept. But he did not tell Estella 
what she afterward learned, that her father's 
property being wrecked by unsuccessful spec- 
ulations, out of his own limited resources 
he had thus liberally supplied .her every 
want! 
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How his concluding words, spoken in a 
tone of deep pathos, moved the attentive girl 
as he said, '' I am speaking 4)efore the angels, 
Estal and those blessed s]pirit8 now know 
the depth of my affection I — that the exteri- 
or calmness which they might have deemed 
coldness, was not such, but only a guard 
thrown around my spirit, to keep its smoth- 
ered fires from gaining the ascendency over 
reason and duty ; now it is all clear to them, 
and I shall be permitted to love both them 
and you as I shall wish throughout a happy 
eternity." 

Estella pressed his hand to her lips with 
reverent affection, as he concluded these 
words, and obeying an irresistible inffuence, 
in eager, tremulous tones, opened her whole 
soul to him as she had never before done, 
blessing him for the tender love and care be-, 
stowed upon her helpless childhood, and 
through all after years, begging his forgive- 
ness for the selfishness in which she had once 
indulged — assuring him that the great desire 
of her heart was, that she might be able in fu- 
ture to show her gra|titude by rendering her- 
self useful, in some degree, to him. 
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Deeply: moved at this outburst of feeling 
from his usually undemonstrative niece, with 
humid eyes the good doctor bent over her, 
as she sat at his feet, and smoothing the hair 
from her temples as soothingly as though she 
were a child again, he called her his '' dar- 
ling Esta," telling her that she had more 
than repaid his every care, till the happy girl 
felt that life was in truth a blessing, and the 
love of such a soul beyond price I 

That evening Estella finished reading the 
published copy of her uncle's new work, to 
which an hour had been devoted each night, 
since its issue. "I feel now about ready to 
lay aside this mortality, '^ he said, as Estella 
closed the volume. " I fear I have done all 
that I can towards benefitting the world, and 
I would not wish to linger here after my pow- 
er of usefulness shall cease, and already I 
find my strength declining. ''^ 

" Oh ! do not talk thus, dear uncle I'' an- 
swered Estella. " You are not yet seventy ; 
you will still enjoy pleasant years here on 
earth. What could I do without you, left 
alone in the world?" 

" There i^ one, my child, better capable of 
being your earthly protector even, than I. 
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And have you not faith in the All-wise? But 
don't distress your heart. I may yet be 
with you for some time longer, but I wish 
you to be able to look calmly upon the 
change which sooner or later, in the order of 
Providence, will come. Kiss me now, and 
pleasant sleep to you I" 

Estella pondered long upon the recital of 
her uncle's early trying experience, that 
opened to her view a page in his heart-book, 
never before read, and which called forth 
from her soul deeper gratitude and aflfection, 
mingled with reverence for the purity of his 
own unselfish affections, than she had ever 
before known. She felt more than ever 
thankful to the Professor, for his advice and 
counsel, through which she had been ena- 
bled more fully to realize her true position in 
regard to her uncle, and to become — as he 
himself had tearfully acknowledged that eve- 
ning — " a minister Osgood to him " — and 
she longed to see the Professor to thank him 
for this great joy. But for three days he had 
been absent from the house — a circumstance 
quite remarkable in the history of their inter- 
course. The last evening she had met him, 
he seemed agitated and troubled, which was 
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BO imiMiual for him that it gaye Estella much 
uneasiness. Bietumed from yisiiing some 
friends she went to the library, and tappinif 
at the door, entered hastily^ surprising h^ 
uncle and the Professor in the midst of an 
earnest conversation ; the latter was walking 
the floor in an agitated manner, quite the op- 
posite of his usual self-poss^Bsion, and saying 
-^apparently ih answer to some remark of 
the doctor's, -!- " No I dear friend ; it is bet- 
ter to keep sil^at upon the subject. I should 
be selfish to ask the sacrifice. I would ratib. 
er she never knew — '' He stopped abruptly 
as Estella stepped forward making some play- 
M remark as she did so, about the *' internal 
illumination of learned Professors being suffir 
cieut, without feeling tbenecessity of grosser 
material light.'' But her uncle seemed 
thoughtful and perplexed, and though his 
friend made an effort to recover himself, there 
was an unnatural coiStraint in his manner, 
and soon after the lamps were brought in, he 
left ; not however, without a return of his 
old kindly smile, and the words — ''God's 
peace be stiU thine I" a parting salutation 
often addressed by him to the doctor. 
13 
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' Estella inquired the cause of the Profes- 
sor's disturbance, but her uncle gave an eva- 
sive reply, and turning over the leaves of the 
neyj^ book before her, she began her ujsual 
evening reading, and the subject passed from 
her mind. But this night, Estella felt an un- 
usual depression, — a foreboding of some- 
thing to be dreaded, which even the grati- 
tude and satisfaction of having been a com- 
fort and help to her beloved uncle, could 
not dispel; a fbeling for vrhich she could not 
account, but which even haunted her slum- 
ber with misty shapes of coming iU. 

Dawn was just struggling through the 
eastern window when a light touch awaken- 
ed the sleeping maiden, and, ere the words 
of old Clara, " your uncle is very sick and 
wants you," fell with their sharp import 
upon her ears. She sprang up, and throwing 
on her wrapper in a f^ moments was bend- 
ing over him, chafing the cold hands, and 
bathing the pale, still face before her . Pres- 
ently reviving, he looked up and witb one of 
his olden smiles, murmured — " It is all right ; 

I am going — happy — my blessing upon " 

and Hie lips grew rigid again, the eyes 
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closed, — but once more reviving, he mo- 
tioned to the opposite side of the bed, and 
Estella for the first time became conscious 
of the Profedsor's presence, standing over 
against her, watching the face of his dying 
friend with an expression of intense grief, 
mingled with a look of holy trust, resting 
upon his own. « 

Making a strong effort, the dying man 
grasped his hand, and endeavored to join it 
with that of Estella, still clasping his own. 
The Professor took the passive hand of the 
grief-stricken girl within his own, while the 
fast chilling lips faintly articulated — "love 
— cherish — united — forever ! " — the last 
words dying away in an almost inaudible 
whisper. Yet still his eyes turned with a 
yearning look of inquiry — first upon Estella 
and then to the Professor, whose warm clasp 
she felt upon her palm. He bowed an as^ 
sent, — but Estella coiild only gaze into those 
dear eyes, as the light slbwly faded out from 
their calm depths. Then the same smile, 
only more angelic in its sweetness, irradiated 
his countenance ; — the eyes slowly closed, 
and all was still. 

With a strange calmness, Estella bent 
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down and kissed the htosA, white iopehead-^ 
then raising her head^ looked up to the IVo- 
&ssor, with her hand still clasped in his. ▲ 
deep, subdued tenderness rested there, as he 
looked pityingly down upon that »ute, ap- 
pealing fiEkce. Then his eyes wexe directed ' 
to heaven, a mild, holy light beaming in &elr 
still depths. ^ 

^Qazing spell-bound, EsteUa stood traairfix- 
od until, to her bewildered senses. Ins §mB 
assumed the form of an angel — then a thidk 
vmt came before her, encircling his bieir 
with a strange halo, gradually deepening, uxk* 
til all became dark, and a benumbing sensa^ 
tion, as of death, blotted out larthar C(»i- 
sciousness. 

CHAPTER V. 

When Estella first awoke from that fitrange, 
cold sleep to a realization of her own entity, 
the slant sunbeams we^ streaming in at the 
western window, as weak and passive she 
found herself lying in her own bed. An 
elderly woman moved noiselessly about, and 
everything about her betokened the quiet <}f 
a sick room. What had happened f where 
had she been ? and how came she there? She 
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closed ber eyes to think, afid a strange misty 
dream, peopled with shadowy shapes, in 
whose swaying panorama^ she seemed to 
have taken part, arose before her. Thought 
#as painful ; and undoing her eyes again, 
sfcft Med to move, but found herself too weak 
for 9atj exertion. For a moment she lay look- 
fag at the wan, transparent han4d lying uppn 
the coverlet, wondeting if they actually be- 
longed to her. Then the sound of a door 
opening softly attracted her eyes thither, 
where she saw her old jfriend, the Professor, 
looking fa with an expression of anxious 
fatjtiiry depicted on his face. The next in- 
stant theif eyes met, and sprfngmg forward 
he stood over her with a beamfag smile. 
Makfag a strong effort at self control, he said 
softly. Thank God I you are better I Estella 
tdffA to speak, to ask what had brought her 
there ; but putting his finger to his lips, he 
Aiook hiiB head, sayfag, fa gentle tones, " Not 
nov^, dearest Esta, you have been very ill, 
and perfect quiet is necessary for your com- 
plete restoration, but God wilKng you will 
soon be better.*' then seated at her side, 
tHth her thfa hand clasped fa his oWn, he 
whispered sweet words of soothing import, 
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Bu^h as a father would use towards a sick 
chiikl ; and lying there, passive and helpless, 
cut oflTfrom the active life of the past, by a 
wide, dark chasm, ^ she looked into his 
eyes, now lighted with a new and tenderer 
beauty, and felt his hand laid upon her 
head caressingly, she seemed to have begun 
again a sinless infancy, overshadowed by the 
love of a protecting angel ; and thus looking, 
with a faint smile playing around her lips, 
she sank into a calm, sweet slumber I 

Days of weakness followed. At last 
strength slowly came, and with it sad re- 
^membrances of that trying scene when her 
beloved uncle left his earthly tenement. But 
this great sorrow was in a measure soothed 
by the kind attention and fatherly care of her 
now only remaining adviser, whose presence 
became more and nlore necessary to her com- 
fort, nay, to her very existence. Each day 
saw new proo& of his unremitting care in the 
fresh flowers (such as she best loved) bloom- 
ing upon her table, and in the delicate fruits 
from far and near, brought to tempt her re- 
turning appetite. One day a choice paint- 
ing of some quiet rural scene, with colors 
softly blended, so as to form a beauty at once 
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tranquilizing in its effect upon the emotional 
nature, would greet her awakening sight, or 
at another time, some rare engraving, em- 
bodying a holy thought or blessed deed, 
would hang in its place. Then a statuette — 
half angel and half child — so perfect in its 
dazzling purity both of color and design, that 
Estella begged it might never be removed, 
but that its sweet influence might always be 
upon her! Thus passed peaceful, happy 
weeks, during which Estella lived a kind of 
charmed life, the exquisite enjoyment .of 
which was chastened and subdued by memo- 
ries of the dear departed, whose presence 
would never more gladden her mortal sight ; 
but even this was in holy sadness, mingled 
80 large with the heavenly element, that no 
thought of murmuring discontent at this dis- 
pensation could find placd in her heart. 

That last interview with her uncle was 
ever with her, as she thought of him, and 
the tender regard then expressed for her, as 
she poured out to him the overflowing grati- 
tude of her heart; the cheerful serenity 
with which he spoke of his departure, — all of 
these, as Estella recalled them, were sources 
of rich consolation, and she thanked God that 
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■he hi^ been pefmitted thus to spend f&e 
kst evening on esx^ with him. 

From the Pn^ssor she learned that she 
had awakened fir >m that death-like trance to 
a settled deliriom, that she had insisted npon 
going to her uncle, and finding all attempts 
to dissftade her of no airail, she had been 
borne into the death-room, where, after lavish- 
ing the fondest (tresses npon his sleeping 
dnst, she had again swooned away, and 
been removed into her chamber, to lie long 
weeks suffering from a brain fever. Mean- 
while her unele's fonend had taken place, 
and all things at the home Mien back into 
their acci»tomed routine, the old domestics 
fetaining their usual plaeea in the economy of 
the household, while by a wiU of the de- 
ceased, the Professor had been appointed 
guardian of his niece, to whom was given the 
small property which he left. 

The joy of fidthful Clara and the two other 
domestics, Jenny ancT the now somewhat ad- 
vanced "thomas, at the recovery of Estella, 
waa most sincere and strongly ezpreB6ed> 
and never did Queen ascend to a nation's 
throne with more heartfelt gratulations than ^ 
did she, when, in addition* to resuming her 
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olden place in the hbusohold, she became its 
supenrisor and head. 

Bell Cameron, now Mrs. Lester, had been 
spending a week with the recovered invalid, 
and beneath her merry good nature showed 
such real tenderness and sympathy as to 
cement their affectionate union still more 
closely. Her husband, a grave, kindly man, 
in whose love Bell had entered a fuller, deep- 
er heart^Hfe, together with her ever constant 
friend and counsellor, Professor M— — , com- 
posed a family which could not have been 
better chosen to smooth Estella's first en- 
trance into home life, after the great rent 
which had been made in its circle. 

But now they had gone, and again, as of 
old, Estella sat in her favorite recess at the 
western window of the library. It was a 
cool autumn evening, light clouds were drift- 
ing towards the setting sun, draping day's 
portals with a gorgedua beauty. Estella 
sat silently watching their changing hues, 
trhen a voice behind her uttered in low, musi- 
cal tones, " he hath made all things beautiful 
in his time I " and raising her head, she savr 
her friencfly mentor standing over her, quiet- 
ly contemplating the scene before them. 
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Thns had he stood for the last five minutes, 
looking alternately at the sky, and at the half 
averted face of the dreaming maiden, whose 
abstraction had prevented her 'from hearing 
the light knock with which he entered the 
library. 

After a short silence he .spoke, "See 
yonder twin clouds melt together, and move 
onward toward the sun, that they may be 
glorified with its light. Thus beautiful, oh I 
Estella, might not two human souls become, 
blended together, and passing on towards the 
divine light that they may be baptized with 
its fulness ? ^ 

This was said by the Professor, ia tones of 
thrilling inquiry, and sitting down by the 
now trembling maiden, he took her hand in 
his, and continued speaking as though hur- 
ried on by some sudden, irresistible impulse : 
"Estella I I am not young; already a full 
score of years more than you have told, are 
marked upon my earthly dial, and what I 
now offer, may be too selfish ; if so, you will 
pardon me, and believe me, though at pres- 
ent weak and agitated, none the less your 
constant and faithful friend. Then in deep 
tones, in which strong emotion struggled 
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with reason for control, he poured into the 
ears of the astonished Estella such a tale of 
his long love for her, as gave her a knowl- 
edge hitherto undreamed of, the hidden fires 
of a passion strong as life itself, but which 
had hitherto been so perfectly controlled as 
to escape even a thought of recognition. He 
told her how he had watched her soul's de-^ 
Velopment with most intense interest, that 
even when chiding her faults, his heart had 
been filled with deepest love for her, but that 
he had determined never by look or word to 
show the state of his afiections, feeling it to 
be selfish in one so much older, to seek to 
win the love of a young, confiding heart like 
hers, whom gratitu/le rather than any ^ther 
feeling might have induced to accept his suit, 
but that, in an unguarded moment, his secret 
had been revealed to Estella^s uncle, who, so 
fitr firom thinking unfavorably of the subject, 
had endeavored to persuade him that it 
would doubtless prove the happiest union for 
his niece that could be consummated ; that 
surprised and disturbed by Estella's sudden 
appearance in the library during this conver- 
sation he had soon retired to spend apart 
from her, the object of the (to him) selfish and 
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infiane passion — a few days, that h« might 
school his now strongly agitated feelings mio 
a lasting calm. 

"But times, dearest. Bsta," he sddcd, 
" hare changed since then, and the painfial 
events which followed that interview have 
added something more than years to your life, 
looking now, as you do, from this different 
stand-point. Think you, I can add to youf 
happiness by sustaining a nearer relation to 
you than heretofore f Will it be still sel- 
fish in me now to ask you in all loving sii^ 
cerity to be a heart companion, that hand in 
hand before God we inay travel on through 
this lower world until our souls shall in truth 
be made one above?" Bstella, who, wttb 
wildly throbbing heart had listened to iMs 
avowal, while alternate blushes and pallor 
betrayed her varying emotions, said, as ff 
in a dream, "And is this great happiness 
mine ? " The next instant she was drawn i& 
the Professor's heart, who, as he fondly 
kissed her lips, and brow asked with tremtt- 
lous delight, "And do you love me, sweet 
Esta, life of my heart f '^ " I, I," stammered 
the happy girl, gently disengaging herself 
from his embrace^ "I toorsMp youl''' and 
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again her glowing face was hidden upon his 
bieast. "Nay, dearest, 'but thou shalt 
wo^hip the Lord tiiy God, and Him only I ' " 
aiid he looked reverently upward. Then, 
agaki, as £stella raised her tearful eyes, did 
that face become transfigured, and shone out 
from the misty veil which those pearly drops 
had woven, as that of an angel, glorified by 
tine golden light s1a?eaming in from the win- 
dow that looked forth towards the setting 
s«eI 

CHAPTER VI. 

A FEW months later witnessed a quiet brid- 
al in the neighboring churchy when it was 
said by the gossips, that 

" A nobler gropm iiey^ blest a sweeter bride ." 

Then,' amidst the hearty congratulations of a 
fiBw choice friends, the newly wedded pair, 
(after having made every arrangement for 
tiie comfort of the home-household,) started 
far a long tour through foreign lands. 

So h4ppy was Estella, that this new life 
seined but a bright, sweet dream ; and in 
the light of those tender, loving eyes, in 
the gentle caressings which showed the lov- 
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er-husband as strong in his afifectional nature 
as in guiding wisdom — she lived — heart 
and soul asking for no higher good — forget- 
ting, alas I in this fond idolatry, the hand 
that gave the blessing, and worshipping in 
her blindness, more than the Creator — the 
creature which He had made. 

Gently did the happy husband chide Efitel- 
la for this over-estimate of his powers, which 
,he could not fail of perceiving : but though 
this wealth of affection, so fondly lavished, 
was most grateful to his heart, he would have 
shuddered at the thought, had he known the 
extent of her worship 1 

A year was delightfully passed by them, 
amidst scenes formerly visited by the Profes- 
sor, and. to which he was so happy to return 
with his darling Esta; nor did the marked 
respect everywhere paid to. the talent and 
productions of her husband by, the wise 
and learned of different nations, serve . to 
win her soul from this dangerous idolatry. 
She only saw in this a corroboration of her 
own lofty estimate of the noble being whose 
life was now so interwoven with hers — 
whose name she was so proud to bear. 
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They were at the olden town of Pisa, and 
an early date for their return home had been 
set. It was a sultry evening, and while re- 
turning from a drive to t^e shores of the Med- 
iterranean, the Professor complained of a 
strange giddiness and pressure in his head. 
Filled Yi^h alarm, Estella bade the driver 
hasten on, and ere her now suffering husband 
could be removed into the house, he fell into 
a deathly stupor which before many hours 
changed to fever and terrible delirium ; this 
lasted until his strength was exhausted, and 
he lay for a season at the very gates of 
death. Days of utter prostration followed. 
At length slow improvement came and went, 
and still that &ce wore to the anxious wife 
a strange, unnatural expression which she 
could not understand, especially when the 
physician had said his strength was return 
ing and that ere long he would be able to 
take his accustomed exercise again. At last 
the awful truth broke like an earthquake- 
shock upon her soul. Her adored husband 
was a helpless imbecile I Oh I the agony 
that shook her whole being when this dread- 
ful fact became apparent I In vain did she 
' try to reason the horrible phantom away ; it 
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would still return. In rain did eke seek by 
every artifice in her power, to extort a con- 
scious recognition of herself and of familiar 
objects, from him — the same gentle, unmeaa- 
ing look of utter bewilderment met her gaze. 
True his bodily health improved, and soon he 
was able to walk or ride, and even i^med to 
experience a childish delight at sight of flow- 
ers, or when inhaling the fresh, bright air. 
He was never peevish or uxu^easonable in 
his wants, spoke but seldom, and then in 
weak, tremulous accenA, while tiie memory 
of the past seemed entirely obliterated. In 
short, his whole being, si»ritu£d and bodily, 
seemed to have changed into a state of per- 
fect passivity, as if a str^ge, slumberous 
enchantment had spread its brooding wings 
dafkly and &tally around him 1 

During the' progress of that dreadful deliri- 
um^ when the physician urged her removal 
from the room, Estella stood by his bed-side 
with un&ltering herdsm, never- thinking for 
a moment of fifttigue or danger from his wild 
violence. Ministering to his every want, she 
atiU remained after this phase of the disorder 
was pasti controlling every outward sign of 
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emotion, lest its effects might be deleterious, 
and proving herself in all things, the devoted 
wife, the efficient nurse, the noble, self-reli- 
ant woman I But now, she was crushed to 
the dust ! her heart's idol had been shatter- 
ed — her trust radely torn from its shrine ! 
Thus she stood in the world heart-broken and 
alone I Hours of bitterest anguish (such as 
she could never before believe she could have 
suffered and live) succeeded each other, until 
health was prostrated and reason well nigh 
overthrown. Then \t was, and not till then, . 
when recovering from this illness, that the 
young, suffering wife was led to the Fountain 
of strength and consolation I Then it was, 
that her soul, — bowed in shame and sorrow 
— recognized in this terrible change, the de- 
served chastisement for her own wild idola- 
try, in setting up her noble husband as an 
object of worship, in place of her Maker. 
Humbly and prayerfully did she then strive 
to become reconciled to this dispensation — 
and through its discipline, by patience and 
trust, to be at last purified from this great sin 
of her life. 

Thus Estella aroused herself from that 
dreadful stupor, and bending every energy to 
14 
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the work, endeavored, by all means in her 
power, to make the helpless object of her lov- 
ing care as comfortable and happy as his sit- 
uation rendered possible. Ministering to his 
every want — performing even each menial 
service for him, — (so jealous was she lest 
she should fail in any particular of attention) 
— day by day the higher qualities of her na- 
ture became more and more developed, and 
Estella realized as she could never otherwise 
have done, that earthly life was designed as a 
discipline for the soul, the fruit of which 
would ripen in a heavenly clime ! 

No means of help and improvement were 
left untried by the anxiously devoted wife — 
to whom, notwithstanding the appearances 
against them — occasional glimmerings of 
hope would .come, like rays from heaven. 
With this purpose in view, she travelled with 
him for long months, seeking advice from the 
most skilful physicians, but with very little 
encouragement of her hustand's entire recov- 
ery, until at last even these faint gleamings 
of hope she felt were slowly fading from her 
heart ; and with a saddened spirit she finally 
resolved upon a speedy return to her old 
home. This calculation, however, was over- 
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raled by the advice of a scientific gentleman, 
an old friend of the Professor, who gave his 
opinion that a change for the better might 
take place at the return of the time when he 
was first attacked. This friend, who had been 
with them in Pisa at the season of the Profes- 
sor's sudden illness, oflfered his services to 
return with them, and together they set out 
on their journey, accompanied by the faithful 
valet who had been so devoted to their inter- 
ests, ever since employed by the Professor, 
on their first arrival in England. 

It lacked but a few weeks of the date 
which was to prove the hope or hopelessness 
of this remarkable case, when the little party 
arrived at their place of destination ; and as 
the day drew' nearer and nearer, Estella's soul 
was torn with conflicting emotions. Two 
days previous to this time he became 
strangely restless, with strong symptoms of 
fever ; these subsiding, a kind of stupor en- 
sued, — coming upon him even when walk, 
ing in the open air. This deepened until the 
wished-for, yet dreaded day arrived, when he 
could not be induced to rise from his bed, 
and refusing all nouriishment, seemed only 
anxious for undisturbed quiet. The day 
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wore on, and towards evening a change came 
over his face like that preceding death. 

"Do not be alarmed/' whispered the physi- 
cian, who stood by Estella, watching the pa 
tient with the closest scrutiny — " This is ev- 
idently the crisis,'' a^d pouring out a volatile 
liquid, began rubbing his face and hands with 
it. After a while his breathing became easi- 
er — then a faint flush overspread his face, 
and his features gradually assumed their nat- 
ural expression. With almost breathless sus- 
pense fistella watched these changes, until 
the breathing became more and more like 
that of a healthful yet over-wearied sleeper. 

*' Take courage, dear madam," said the doc- 
tor again, in whispered tones ; " there is much 
to hope for in his case. His bodily strength 
has been so well sustained since ^s first sick- 
ness, that should this crisis operate favorably 
upon the brain, as I have reason to think it 
will, you may hope for an immediate and full 
restoration ; but the most perfect quiet," he 
said, '' would be necessary, as any awaking 
before nature indicated, would prove fatal to 
the recovery of his reason, if not to life it- 
self!" 
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A few words were exchanged between the 
doctor and Mr. Amot, their London friend in 
the ante-room, and according to their sugges- 
tions every arrangement for ensuring quiet 
about the house was soon effected. As 
noiselessly as possible^ everything was ar- 
ranged in the room, just as it had been when 
the Professor was first taken ill ; for Estella 
had been able to obtain the same lodgings 
occupied at that time, — and even to the 
clothes which were hung upon their accus- 
tomed frame, as if just laid off — everything 
looked the same as though undisturbed since 
that memorable evening. When the usual 
houf for retiring arrived, the room was vacat- 
ed, according to the doctor's directions — and 
Estella with trembling hands disrobed her- 
self, and throwing on a light wrapper extin- 
guished the lamp, and with the utmost cau- 
tion laid herself noiselessly down by his side. 

Through all the long hours of that night 
Estella lay perfectly still, not daring to move 
a hand lest it should awaken him, yet feeling 
every nerve strained to their utmost tension, 
in that terrible agony of suspense, while lis- 
tening to each respiration of the sleeper by 
her side. At length, just as a faint streak of 
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daj lighted up the eastern ekj^ over-^ed 
nature gave way, and she feD intp that deepi 
dreamless sleep, which follows great exhaus- 
tion. 

When Estella first ojpened her eyes, the 
bright sun-rays were shining into the room, 
but her husband's place was vacant I With 
an involuntary start, as the events of ^e 
past night rushed upon her at first bewildeiv 
ed senses, she was on the point of uttering a 
cry of alarm — when, turning her head, she 
saw through the half-open door of the adjoin- 
ing sitting-room, the object of her solicitude, 
sitting in a high-backed chair near the table, 
apparently absorbed in reading the vplueie 
before him. \ 

With a, fluttering heart and almost stifled 
breath, she scanned him as closely as the dis- 
tance and his position would allow. Dressed 
with his once usual care, he sat there in the 
clothes laid out for him, and ,while bei^ding 
over the volume before him, resumed the 9,t- 
titude most natural to him when i^ health. 
In another moment she saw his face, which 
had been partially concealed, and, oh 1 ;wQn- 
derfiil transformation I It was his own olden 
one, with the exception of a slight expression 
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of puzzled surprise, as he looked across the 
table, evidently in search of something which 
he could not find. ' 

What course could she pursue to prevent 
giving him a shock, which of all things, just 
now, seemed necessary to avoid ? With a 
trembling anxiety Estella closed her eyes to 
think, when she heard him rise, and entering 
the bed-room, approach where she lay with 
gentle steps. Not daring to unclose her 
eyes, she lay motionless as if sleeping, while 
her husband, bending down, imprinted a kiss 
on her brow, that thrilled through her whole 
being. Then, in his old, musical tones he 
said, " Esta I dearest — you are sleeping late 
this morning I'' 

Opening her eyes as if just awakened, with 
a forced calmness which was almost agony, 
Estella returned his salutation, and when he 
asked about certain memoranda " which he 
left on the table last night," she succeeded ia 
framing a tolerably coherent reply. 

" I believer I was quite ill after coming in 
from our drive. It was imprudent of me to 
bathe as 1 did when over-heated; one must 
be more careftil in this climate about Quch ex- 
posures. Was it not something like a swoon 
that aflfected me ?" 
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Estella nodded assent as she partially rose. 

" You look tired and ill, dearest ; I fear 
you did not sleep well on my account !" 

Estella told him she was feeling quite re- 
freshed — and very, very happy;" and hur- 
ried into the dressing-room, to give vent to 
the overflowing emotions that she could no 
longer control. Fervent were the grateful 
acknowledgments that rose from her soul that 
morning,* while her whole being seemed 
merged in a psalm of thanksgiving and praise. 

Returned to her husband, they descended 
to the cozy breakfast-room, where their morn- 
ing meal had usually been quietly taken ; and 
there, meeting their London friend, a pleas- 
ant salutation was given and received, as 
though nothing unusual had occurred since 
they last met — as the Professor supposed — 
the evening previous. 

It was a curious breakfast scene ; the Pro- 
fessor talking of events a year past, as though 
of the day before, while Estella and Mr. Ar- 
not managed, by some adroitness, to keep up 
the conversation in such a manner that no- 
thing strange or wrong could be suspected. 
Even James, the valet, was so well trained 
that while waiting upon the table he never 
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betrayed, by look or word, the real state of 
the case. 

The Professor had been earnestly engaged in 
the study of a metaphysical work at the time . 
of his attack, and, singularly enough, took up 
the subject precisely where he left it at that 
time. It was memoranda connected with 
this work, for which he was looking that 
morning. 

Wonderful, in truth, was this sudden and 
perfect restoration I Even the friend who 
had hoped so much for the change the return- 
ing season mighl bring, was amazed and de- 
lighted, while the really skilful physician, 
who had so long been baffled in this case, 
made copious notes of it for the benefit of 
the Faculty to which he had so long been at- 
tached. 

Gradually the history of the last twelve 
months was revealed to the now restored Pro- 
fessor, whose surprise knew no bounds, and 
whose reverent gratitude for God's mercy in 
saving his earthly life from long years of 
helplessness, was as deep as lasting. 

A few months later and the hapgy couple, 
in whose souls a n6w and more spiritual life 
seemed to have begun, were safely settled in 
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their dear, olden home, which now seemed to 
them the pleasantest spot in the wide world. 
There too, the Professor projected and com- 
pleted some of his best works, and never be- 
fore had his intellectual powers been so much 
prized as a gift to be used wholly for the best 
good of his fellow-beings. And as years 
passed on and their home was gladdened by 
the pattering sound of little feet and the mer- 
ry voices of childhood, the hearts of the pa- 
rents were knit the more closely together, 
and Estella, who in tearful sorrow had con- 
fessed to her restored husband the great sin 
of idolatry into which she had fallen, and 
which had been so terribly rebuked in that 
year of chastening — never to be forgotten — 
endeavored to receive these precious little 
ones inta her heart as a sacred trust, school- 
ing herself against setting them up there, as 
objects of unhallowed worship ; while her 
whole life is consecrated to duty and to the 
grateful acceptance and cheerful Christian en- 
joyment of the many blessings that have clus- 
tered about her heart and home. 
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THE OEPHASS' GOOD NIGBT. 



BT MBS. E. H. OOBB. 



Thb following imprompta lines were sqggested from 
being told of two dear children, who were taught by their 
Ikther,* after they had said to him their evening prayer, 
and bid him "good night," to remember their fond moth- 
er in heaven, in the same sweet way, and affectionately 
throw to her their accustomed kiss. 

Good night, mother ! thou hast heard us 

In thy holy home above; 
Thy sweet spirit hovers o*er us, 

Still we have thy tender love. 

Good night, mother! thou wilt guard us 

With thy pure, angelic care; 
Thou hast been with our dear ftther. 

Whilst he heard our evening prayer. 

Good night, mother! 0, bow happy 

Are we here to have thee come, 
And with angel whispers tell us 

Of thy pure, immortal home! 

•Rev. H. A. Eaton. 
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We are happy, while our fivther 
Tells us of our mother dear; 

And most happy doth it make us. 
When we feel sweet mother near. 

Take that kiss, 0, darling mother! 

Which we love to throw to thee; 
Will the angels bear them upwards. 

Till our mother's ikoe we see 7 

Good night, mother! we shall meet thee 
In thy home far in the sky , 

When our heavenly Father calls ua 
To that realm of bliss on high. 



M0TI7ES TO GOODXESS. 



BT MRS. L. J. B. CASE. 



** Whosoever will come after me, let him deoy himself, 
and take np his cross and follow me. — St. Make, 
Tin. 34." 

Is not this language plain ? Do not the 
followers of Jesus, now, as of old when he 
talked with them on the mount, by the brook- 
side, and in the garden, take up their cross 
to follow Him ? The trial, the struggle, and 
the high reward, are of the spirit, but the 
temptation and the peril are of temporal 
things. The blessing of success waits upon 
the fulfilling of all laws, whether physical, 
mental, or moral, and the practice of the one 
law establishes no claim to the rewards or 
consequences of the fulfilment of another. 
Those rewards are many and various, and 
differently estimated by the human heart, ac- 
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cording as it is more or less imbued with the 
spirit of Christ, and baptized with the Holy 
Ghost. 

What, then, are the true incentives to a 
holy life? How many of us believe that, 
from the natural selfishness of the heart, it 
needs a selfish aid to its support in virtue, 
and thus one class will practice on its weak- 
ness, and hold out the lash of fear, while an- 
other calls upon it to do right, because it 
will be for its temporal good. These appeal 
to 'the same principle of self-love, Ihbugh 
through a different medium, and both foster 
and sustain a sentiment, thai, if unrestrainedi 
would throw the world into moral disorder. 
We, perhaps, complain of some of our breth- 
ren, and loudly censure them for operating 
on the lower and baser passions of our 
nature, when they use certain potent intellec- 
tual weapons to drive the sinning and refrac- 
tory into good behavior. Does it not occur 
tomt1haA.wBwagf^omMiy be practicing on 
the same propensities, when we egdK»rt an 
to virtue merely because it leads to their 
happme9% in this world? Is the soul in- 
structed, by either, in one lesson that shaH 
abide eternity ? Is one principle developed 
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that lifts it above the clay, that can alone 
constitute it the true follower of Christ ? Or 
is it not stifl prisoned in low desires, and 
shut from thA heavenly light ? 

The animal is not subjected to the spiritu- 
al, but only held at bay by another more 
powerful, or wheedled into good manners by 
an offered bait. The tiger is a tifcer still, 
whether it be restrained from tearing its 
keeper by the whip he holds over his head, 
or by the food he carries in his hand. 

Is there in man no perception of the High, 
the Holy, and the Infinite j no instinct of an 
eternal Right, that time and circumstance 
can neither make nor mar, that is indestruc- 
tible, and coeval with God himself? Is there 
nothing in human nature above its selfishness ; 
no ideal of something lofty, beautiful, and ex- 
cellent, for which it will be willing to toil, to 
sacrifice, and to su£fer reproach, and to which 
it will strive to ascend, even if, by so doing, 
it leave aflFections, hopes, plans, yea, even 
life itself below ? Honor to the human soul I 
It is often seen bearing the " banner of 
strange device, *' (ay, strange indeed to the 
worldling!) through luxury, and peril, and 
over wearying heights, deaf alike to the 
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voice of temptation and of danger, until it 
vanish from our sight in the immensity that 
lies above us, and, in our hearts, we hear the 
mystic word that denotes its still upward 
pathway. In addition to the beautiful alle- 
gory above quoted, which is too well known 
to need reference, we wish to say, in the lan- 
guage of another, " There is in inan a Higher 
than the love of happiness ; he can do with- 
out happiness, and in the stead thereof, find 
blessedness ! '' Understand we this ? To pam- 
pered, prosperous selfishness, it is a dead let- 
ter. To the restless striver for distinction, 
for gain, for any worldly advantage, it is the 
uttering of foolishness. But to him who 
has trampled upon his desires, who has sacri- 
ficed his hopes, when they lay, blocking up 
the path of duty, it is full of a solemn beauty. 
There are those, and many of them, wearing 
away life in the performance of self-denial, 
perhaps unappreciated save by the eye of 
Heaven, or prayerfully and meekly drinking 
the cup of unmitigated bitterness, as far as 
regards worldly alleviations — and the gazer 
calls fhem unhappy. And so they are, — if 
the thwarting of affections, the darkening of 
hopes, the frustration of plans, and, joined to 
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these, physical toil and suffering, constitute 
unhappiness ; yet they have found that bless- 
edness that is more than happiness. They 
have not only withdrawn themselves from out- 
ward faults, but also from an absorbing self- 
love. Their hearts have left, not the world 
merely, but the outer temple, and gone vrithin, 
where only the Skekinah dwells, and the- Di- 
vine Presence is their life and light. Jeeus 
urged his disciples to faithfulness, in the face 
of sorrow, of persecution, and of deal^. 
He told them his kingdom was not of this 
toorld, amd that self-denial and the cross must 
be Hieir burden ; shall we improve upon his 
words, and win people to their duties, by 
telling th^m that the path of virtue is always 
found to lead to temporal happiness f The un- 
principled knave, who has paid a sufficient re- 
gard to moralities to escape the laws, will 
look boldly in our faces, and give us the lie. 
The spiritually organized individual will be- 
lieve, for he feels that moral elevation, even 
in this life, is worth all that temptation can 
offer ; but fie needs not this incentive, — he 
is a law unto himself. The hardened villain 
cannot understand it, unless the prison and 
Ae gallowf) rise in the back-ground to 
15 
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quicken his tnoral perception. The Bensualiet 
cannot understand that adherence to a princi- 
ple will be worth bread. He consults Ms 
ideas of good and happiness, when he re- 
nounces virtue as a name, and lives to all the 
enjoyment of his capacities in consequence ; 
and who shall persuade him that a dereliction 
of principle leads to a crown of thorns ? Who 
shall persuade him that remorse stings deeper 
than hunger, and that self-abasement is more 
torturing than the flame of martyrdom ? 

Ihink we that the martyr seeks his ha^ppi- 
ness, when, by clinging to the convictions of 
his conscience, he separates himself from 
every earthly good, and from life itself? Nay, 
but he finds that which lifts his voice in ps^plm- 
singing, as he stands in his fiery winding- 
sheet, so soon to be tombless ashes I *' There 
is in man a Higher than a love of happiness." 
Shall we not appeal to (hat, and enthrone it 
above everything else ? Shall we not strive 
to purify and exalt the soul, by cultivating 
that ** Higher/^ and implanting some faint 
idea of it, where it is "wanting, in the human 
mind ? Shall we not say boldly to the Chris- 
tiail, the straight and narrow way is by no 
means one of flowers, save those bom in the 
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spirit f Thai way ?ui8 led to the prison, the 
rack, and the scaflFold, — it may do so again ; 
yet leave it not ; thou art pledged to some- 
thing higher and nobler than self. Be faith- 
ful to that pledge I It may lead thee far from 
temporal good, but there is a spiritual, that is 
worth more than meat, raiment, or friends. 
The outer world may be darkened, but the 
inner temple will always be bright with the 
Holy Shekinah* Live thou for etemiiyj and 
not for time I 

Still, to those whose moral light is so dim 
they can see nothing but self, whose blind- 
ness no spiritual ray can ever touch, there 
must be some selfish restraint and incentive, 
' for the good of society at large. Fear and 
reward have still their mission on the earth. 
It is far better that the tiger, wbich is insus- 
ceptible of a moral spring of action, should 
be whipped and pampered into submission, 
than that he should rage unrestrained. There 
are those who avow that if they did not be- 
lieve in endless punishment, they would com- 
mit all kinds of wickedness. In acknowledg- 
ing such a spiritual rottenness, they manifest 
at least one healthy fibre, that of honesty ; 
but let such a tiger disposition still wear the 
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chain that keeps it from deranging society 
and outraging humanity. €rod permits it, 
and no doubt it has now its tise in the great 
work of spiritual redemption. The Christian 
philanthropist, while acknowledging, in some 
cases, the restraining effect of a selfish appeal 
to human nature, will still look to the eleva- 
tion of it through its nobler attributes and 
purer aspirations ; not forgetting, that, some- 
where in the many mansions of eternity, it 
shall be regenerated from ^all that is low, im- 
pure, and base, and go forth in the beauty of 
holiness forever* 



TBIBUTE TO ONE BELOVED. 



BT JAMES LOMBABD. 



Hb has gone to his rest in life's roseate mom^ 

While the heart is the home of delight, 
Ere the scenes that hope fleuicies by time have been shorn 

Of the lustre that renders them bright. 

He has gone from a world that has little to give 

To a soul that is yearning for rest, 
Where joy has at best but a moment to live. 

And grief is the commonest guest. 

He has gone where the mind that in. vain labors here 
For the guerdon true knowledge affords. 

Will expand to receive in a shadowless sphere. 
The treasures eternity hoards. 

He has gone, —but has left as a boon to the few 
Who knew, and could measure his worth. 

The grace of a heart that was constant and true. 
And was wedded not wholly to earth. 

And though there were many sweet links in the chain 
Which bound him to earth and his friends. 

Death severed them ere they had suffered a stain 
From the rust that the earthly attends. 
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Shftll we m(;um that his day of endeavor is done, 
Where the strongest grow weak in the fight? 

Shall we weep that his garktnd of triumph is won. 
That his spirit r^oices in light ? 

That his is the peace that no trial invades, 

The bliss that no sorrow succeeds, 
The life-giving light that nor flickers nor fades, 

And the wisdom all thought that exceeds? 

Ah, no ! let the tears that we shed be for those 

Who linger yet longer below. 
To see every blossom that love may disclose 

By the hand of the spoiler laid low. 



UNRESIG.YEDHESS TO THE DEATH OF FRIENDS. 



BT MBS. H. A. LIYERMORE. 



Among the miDgled sounds of mourning and 
lamentation that go up from e^^rth to .pierce 
the heavens, none are so sadly mournful, so 
overflowingly grief-fraught as those which 
burst from the bleeding bosoms that have 
been reft of the idols shrined in their holiest 
depths, who were watched over and minister- 
ed to by the very consecrated of love's priest- 
hood. Many of us have seen our cherished 
ones borne from the warm precincts of life to 
the night-wrapped region* of death, — taken 
from the pleasant halls of rejoicing to tenant 
the unfurnished chambers of the tomb ; a fear- 
ful blight had fallen on their beauty, a terri- 
ble stillness had laid on them her potent spell, 
a deep iciness had stayed the flowing cur- 
rents of their life, an unbroken darkness had 
extinguished the lovelight of their eye, and 
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the halo of their soul-throned brow ; and the 
" Alpine torrents " of sorrow have then come 
down into our 1)ereayed hearts, driving back 
its* outflowing affection, and pouring in its 
deluge of cold, wild waters. 

And it i8 sad, God knoweth I when those 
who have echoed back all holy and deep feel- 
ings of our own, respond to us no longer ; 
when they who were threading life's dusty 
pathway with us, beguiling the journey of its 
weariness, drop at our side, pierced by an 
unseen shaft ; when the eye that, with our 
own, was ranging the vista of years of happi- 
ness, suddenly casts on us an earnest look of 
. imploring helplessness, then closes forever. 
God only knoweth the bitterness of such an 
hour I Human consolation is, for a season, 
impotent, and the hand that would attempt 
to bind up the shattered and quivering fibres 
of the heart, would only torture it with the 
proffered kindness. We will not be comfort- 
ed, but lingering around the Valley of Shad- 
ows, we stretch out into its darkness our 
arms of affection, as if we might draw back 
the heaven-summoned to abide with us. We 
can see no joy in the earth, no glory in the 
heavens, no music in the very soul of melody^ 
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until Time's healing ministrations have cica- 
trized the wounds, which, however, are yet 
to be ere long opened afresh. 

But whence springs this unresignedness to 
the death of friends, so agonizing to endure 
and to witness ? Surely, when we know our 
friends are like treasures contained in frail 
vessels, which may be easily dashed, - when 
we see that their stay with us is like the tar- 
rying of the passing meteor, we should teach 
ourselves to hold them with a loose grasp, 
that when called hence we may not be pros- 
trated by our convulsive efforts to detain 
them. Doubtless much of our unwillingness 
to part with our friends, arises from love to 
them, from enjoyment of their society. We 
have lived in the sunlight of their smile, and 
we cannot bear that its rays should be 
quenched ; our hearts have grown to theirs, 
and the knife that sunders them from us en- 
ters our own vitals ; we have held sweet con- 
verse with them, and we grow lonely when to 
our words of endearment and confidence we 
have no reply, save the worm fretting the 
shroud, and the nail falling through the de. 
caying coffin ; we have drank at the very 
sprinj^ of their affection, and our thirst for 
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love becomeB intolerable fever when these 
channels of sweet delight are dried up. 

But another cause of this unresignedness 
may be found in the unpleasant associations 
that we have connected with death and its in- 
signia, and our wrong ideas of the event it- 
self. From earliest infancy we hear death 
spoken of as a terrible phantom, as exercising 
despotic sway, as ruling with a power that is 
not God-appointed, but almost, if not entirely 
at variance with heaven itself. His territo- 
ries are those pale realms where is heard no 
footfall, where gush no sounds 6f gladness, 
and where a more than Cimmerian darkness 
extinguishes the sweet light of life. The last 
mortal agonies that are spoken of as rending 
soul and body asunder, the icy death-dews, 
the ashiness that supplants the rose and lily 
complexion, the relaxing of the energetic 
limbs, the stillness and stiffness of the recent- 
ly warm, breathing figure, the slow-moving 
hearse, the pall of blackness, the darkened, 
narrow tomb, — these are themes wrongly 
descanted upon, until we grow sick at heart, 
and learn to regard death as the enemy most 
£fttal to our own peace, from whose attacks 
we must guard ourselves and our loves, with 
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Argus-eyed jealousy. Philosophic and Chris- 
tian views of death are not generally taken ; 
the fact that death is necessary to the souPs 
progress, as the decay of the flower is to tho 
maturing of the fruit, is not recognized ; and 
that which is an indispensable and benevolent 
law, is spoken of as a judgment from the De- 
ity. We forget that the march of the spirit 
onward would be wholly retarded, if the ebon 
gates of the tomb were not unbarred ; and be- 
cause we see our inends at this dark pass, 
unclothing themselves of their mortal vest- 
ments, that they may assume the regalia of 
the society into which they are introduced, 
shall we be fearful and troubled ? To minis- 
ter l^ealing to the diseased body, to free the 
long-caged spirit, to exalt it to a higher and 
nobler life, to remove it from the circumstan- 
ces and allurements of sin, to effect its trans- 
lation from " dim guesses and blind strug- 
gling," into the fulness of knowledge, — this 
is the mission of death I The death of the 
body, — what is it but the beginning of a 
new and exalted life to the spirit, the unfold- 
ing of powers that have lain latent and dor- 
mant underneath the clogs of mortality, as 
the future fruit and flower lie folded up in 
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the unsightly buried seed I We rejoice and 
congratulate one another when one is bom 
into this mortal existence ; but we gather to- 
gether and weep when a spirit is bora 
into imo^ortality ! Angels in heaven crowd 
around the just arrived soul, triumphing in 
its promotion to a higher existence ; but we 
lay our facfes in the dust and refuse to be 
comforted, because the friend of. our bosom 
has passed from our sight, through the open- 
ed portals of the upper city. Speak we of 
death sorrowfully ? Nay, it should not be 
^ so ; let us wean from its prospect all that is 
abhorrent, and by a philosophic, Christian, ra- 
tional view of this one circumstance of our - 
lives, so august, so ennobling, so majestic, — 
let us beautify the grave and hang garlands 
around the tomb. 

But another cause of our unwllingness to 
yield our friends to the grave, and one which, 
probably, more than any other, gives, the 
most deeply mournful cadence to the notes of 
grief, is our lack of living faith, in the Father's 
never-ceasing love, and the spirit's immortal- 
ity. Ages since man stood at the grave, 
shrouded in the darkness which the hand of 
God had not then rolled away, while on his 
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pale, trembling lips thrilled the inquiry, " If 
a.man die shall he live again f " And the 
hollow re-echoings of his query through the 
vaults of the tomb, was his only answer. But 
centuries have rolled down the flood of a past 
eternity since then, and *' life and immortality 
have been brought to light through the gos- 
pel." And now, as we bend down into the 
grave, where we saw our loved onfes disap- 
pear, and vent our wayward grief in the ten- 
der complaint, "Ye have taken away my 
friend, and I know not where ye have laid 
him," we have but to turn ourselves where 
shineth light froui heaven, and lo! faith seeth 
the lost one, standing by our side, and catch* 
eth the tones of tenderness that we thought 
hushed forever. If we had a living faith in 
the loving God, should we mourn to lay our 
cherished ones within His arms, to have them 
baptized into immortality, to have a change 
pass over them, such as passeth over the dim 
twilight of day's earliest dawn, to awaken 
the brilliant effulgence of morning ? Should 
we be so stricken with grief that the very 
poles of our being would be reversed, leading 
us to choose sorrow instead of joy, if we be- 
lieved our departed ones were yet living, not 
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'• shadows in a shadowy V^and/' not fai>off 
spirits, but as they were when last we saw 
them and held converse with them ; ethere- 
alized indeed, rendered more intellectual, ex- 
alted by a knowledge of heaven's arcana, by 
a commimion with its inhabitants, — yet pos- 
sessing the same blessed love as when with 
us physically, which would induce them to 
continue our ministers of good, diffusing into 
our hearts holy consolations, loosing from us, 
by gentle influences, our adherence to the 
world and its gilded things, lulling the active 
passions, nursing the angel graces, and bring- 
ing us into closer affinity with the brother- 
hood of the holy ? We have laid our precious 
ones on the great heart of love that gave 
them being, whose pulsations throb through 
the limitless universe; and then shall we 
mourn that they have passed be;^ond the 
reach of our care, loving and unslumbering 
though it might be ? Shall we look into the 
sepulchre where lay their cast-off garments 
of mortality, as did the disciples of old, and 
weep till our eyes are blinded with tears, that 
we cannot discern above and around us the 
luminous throng of ascended spirits who peo- 
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pie the empty sp|ice ? Did the hearts whose 
pulsations have now ceased, bear our imaged 
deeply wrapped in their folds, when they 
joined the viewless land of spirits, and will 
it fade away and grow dim in that atmosphere 
which vivifies and freshens all pictures of 
love, stamping' on them the hues of immor- 
tality ? Bid we confide in the love of the In- 
finite towards those who have departed, dur- 
ing their abode with us, and will we doubt its 
continuance after they have passed within 
the veil that floats between our mortal vision 
and the heavenly country ? Nay, nay ; let 
us believe in the never-ceasing life of the 
soul, and in the never-ceasing love of the 
Father towards it. Let our conceptions of 
the event of death be philosophic, Christian, 
and rational ; and though a shudder may then 
come over our hearts, as we feel the knife 
sundering the ligament that binds our friends 
to us, yet shall we* catch the inspiration of 
their heaven-entering souls, and sympathizing 
in the victory they are achieving, brightened 
by the glory that is overshadowing them, and 
catching the song of triumph that is faintly 
wafted to our ears, we shaU speak to them 
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and to ourselves words o£ lofty cheer, and 
shall bow reverentially and gratefully before 
Him, who, having once loved, "loveth to 
the end," — who, having given to us our 
friends from the fulness of His loving nature^ 
from the same gushing fulness also recalleth 
them home to Himself. 
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